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When ordering Books, or Goods of any 

kind noticed in these columns, please state that 

ou saw them advertised in the NEw-ENGLAND 
or the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


MUSIC 15%. 
MASON'’S PIANO-FORTE TECHNICS ! 


Ry WM. MASON and W. 8. B, MATHEWS. Price, 
$2.50. The most distinguished appearance for a num- 
ber of years among books containing material for prac- 
tice. Contains 500 Technical Exercises that can be ex- 
nded to many thousands. Also admirable explana- 
ions and treatises on Automatic Playing. It should 
be understood that it is not a book for beginners, but 
one to be used after or in connection with such excellent 
instructors as Richardson’s New Method ($3.25), 
Mason & Hoadly’s System for Beginners 
(83.25), or the New-England Conservatory 
Method ($3.25). 


MUSICAL RECORD, Popular Weekly Paper, $2 a yr. 


Clarke’s Harmonic School for the Organ. 


(83.00). By WM. H. CLARKE. A wonderfully 
original and good Method for learning both to PLAY 
and COMPOSE Voluntaries and Interludes. Also is a 
splendid general Instruction Book for the Church Or- 
an (Reed and Pipe). Very popular books for Reed 
rgan are Clarke’s New Methed for Reed Or- 
ans ($2.50), the Emerson Miethed for Reed 
rgans ($2.50), Getze’s School for Parlor Or- 
an ($2.50), and BReot’s School for Cabinet 
rgan (2.50). 
(ar Any Book mailed post-free for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
451 Washington Street; Boston. 


Lowman - School. Question Book, 


By A. H. CRAIG. 


Nearly 3000 Questions and Answers 


A PRACTICAL AND IMPORTANT NATURE, 
—— SELECTED FROM —— 
Text-Books of Nine Different Branches of ‘Study. 
PY cues be in the hands of every one interested in 
Especially valuable to Teachers and Scholars. 
Price, 


If you have not already secured f 1- 
uable book, do so at 


Sample copy sent on receipt of price. Introduct 
Terms to schools furnished application, 


For full particularss Circulars, Terms to Agents, &c., 


send 3-cent stamp to 
Cc. W. HAGAR, 
PLATTSBURGH, CLINTON Co., N. Y. 


SUMMER VACATION IN EUROPE. 


BICKNELL’S Bincational Party 


WILL LEAVE 
THE LAST OF JUNE, (879, 
AND RETURN 
IN SEASON FOR FALL TERM. 
Address for full information, 
T. W. BICKNELL, 
204 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Marshal's Great Portraits 


— OF 
LINCOLN F 
CRANT, R 
BEECHER, E 
WASHINGTON, 
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A RENEWAL of THE JOURNAL and One New Subscrip- 
tion will secure TWO ENGRAVINGS. A RENEWAL 
snd Two New Subscriptions will seure THREE EN- 
The greatest effer ever made! 


OSCAR MARSHALL, 


GRAVINGS, 


NEW-ENGLAND 
Journal 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, JAN. 28, 1879. 


THE PERFECTED 


TY PE-WRITER. 


The Teacher’s Assistant. 
Without One the Schoolroom is Incomplete. 


Taking the place of the pen, it prints four times as 
fast as the average penman writes. 

The manipulation is so simple and easily learned that 
young children can use it, 

Can be used to teach the alphabet, syllableizing. con- 
struction of sentences, punctuation, paragraphing, and 
enumeration. 

Teachers’ reports, examination exercises, notes and 
correspondence can be done neatly, legibly, and more 
rapidly than with a pen. 


bonithfal, durable, portable, Genamentat, 


FAIRBANK:HKS & CO., 
311 Broadway, New Vork City; 
OR ANY OF 
FAIRBANKS’S SCALE WAREHOUSES, 


Sole Agents for the Worid. 
197 40t (1) 


Grand Educational Excursion 


TO EUROPE, 
IN THE SUMMER OF 1879. 


Extended Tours through Great Britain and the most 

icturesque and interesting Continental Countries. 
Bpecia advantages of an extraordinary character. 
The cheapest and best Excursion ever p ed. For 
Circulars giving full particulars, address 

202 E. TOURJBS; Boston, Mass. 


How to Interest Your Pupils. 


CHILDREN WILL READ. The question is, Is there 
reading that will interest them and at the same time 
truly educate them? The 


SCHOLAR’S COMPANION 
will assuredly accomplish this. Its object is to interest 
the pupils in the curious things of the world; it wakes 
to think and study for themselves; it encour- 


them 
ages self-education. It inspires every boy and girl with 
a desire to be better and brighter. Every teacher will 


desire to have his pupils take this paper. The leading 
educators praise it with a warmth that is given to no 
other paper. Send 50 cemts for a year; or, if you 
must, fo cents for three months. No 1 card 
teaching, like yours, is too valuable to vy away. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 
202 tf 17 Warren Street, N. Y. 


TEACHER'S BOOK-BINDER. 
- Please see new styles of binding for Picturesque 
America, Doren; and the Art Journal. Twenty per 
cent. below Agents’ prices. 

Albums and Bibles made to order. All magazines, 
plain, 50 cents. Part-book publications bought, sold, 
an Shakespeare’s, Scott’s, and Dicken’s 
F. J. BARNARD, 

188 o 162 Washington St. cor. Cornhill, Boston. 
N. E. NORMAL SCHOOL TEACHERS’ 

ASSOCIATION. 


The next meeting will be held on Monday, Feb. 3, at 
the School-Committee Rooms, 8 
ELLEN HyDE. 


EUROPE 
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PROF. A. LODEMA 
Furnishes and fills situations. 
NEW-ENGLAND 


; our 


ress 
State Normal School, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
MUSICAL 


BUREAU.) 19522 Music Hall, Boston. 
ARDS of MERIT, etc. Teachers’ Price- 
FE. ADAMS, 201 


Agency for Schools and Teachers. 
30 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


Competent Instructors WITHOUT CHARGE. 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 


185 gz (1) 30 Union Square, N. Y. 


FRED. H. ALLEN, 
Teacher and [ecturer on Respiratory and Vocal Art. 


INSTRUCTION given privately and to classes in OR- 
GANIC and AESTHETIC ELOCUTION, RESPIRATION and 
Vorck CULTURE, ORATORY or the ART OF EXPRES- 
SION, 
Mr. Allen is a pupil of the most eminent instructors, 
& public speaker by profession, and knows by experience 
the requirements of the pulpit, the platform, and the 
reading-desk. 


A limited number of engagements to lecture before 
Teachers’ Institutes on the above subjects, illustrating 
= lectures with models, charts, and practical exam- 
ples. 


Supplies GOOD teachers with positions. Application- ies Reports, and 
form for stamp. Supplies Schools and Families with | enthusiastic appreval of Teac 


3 

i 
le 


Dniversit 


| 


in advance 


School Aids 


erits, Checks, Certificates,—supcrior to Rec- 
Prizes. Millions now iu use, with 
hers, Parents, 


Pupils. Specimens for six cents. 


J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., Pubs., 


P. O. Box 3,445. 30 Hast 14th St., N.Y. 


Important to Teachers. 


WIDE AWAKE will be specially desirable as a 
or Reader ic Schools. Each num- 
ber will have prety sketches of Travel and chatty arti- 
cles upon various Industries, besides light, pure-toned 
Stories and beautiful Poems. $2.00 a year. Special 
terms to Teachers ordering for Schools. Address 
{ni for Catalogue =i D. LOTHROP &CO., 


new Holiday ks. PUBLISHERS, 
Bible Warehouse andf 323 Franklin Street, 
Book Store. 200 tf BOSTON. 


SAUVEUR 
SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 


143 TREMONT STREET, . . BOSTON, 
And Cambridge. 


Teacher ef Wight’s Kindergarten-Harmoniec Method 
for the Piano. Address at Chickering’s Piano- 
Forte Rooms, 156 Tremont St., Boston. 


Special attention given to young teachers of music 
who desire to build themselves up as theorists upon a 
thoroughly technical basis and to be rapidly brought 

notice, Mr. Wight offers to confer also with com- 


of 


INSTRUCTION IN FRENCH. 
Prof. PH. DE SENANCOUR, from Paris, 
BOSTON LATIN SCHOOL, 


18 Boylston St., B. Y. M. C. Union. 
ta Private Lessons,— Evening Classes. Terms 
moderate. 203 m 


The Howard Method for the Voice. 


Send for Pamphlet containing Essays on 


VOCAL REFORM, 
VOCAL DEVELOPMENT, 
NATURAL SINGING, 
Enclose 25 cents in tage-stamps. Address 
203 tf JOHN HOWARD, 29 Union Sq., N. Y. 


STATIONERY, 
ENGRAVING, 
“PRINTING 
A SPECIALTY. 


schools upon a more thorough and 


Fifty Per Cent. Less than the Usual Charges 
for First-class Engraved Work. 


Printing 50 Cards when 
the plate isfurnished. .50 


Engraving Monogram.... 1.50 
Wedding and Party Orders at Low Rates. 
Crests and Coat of Arms Engraved. 


Huminating, Stamping, and Printing. 
Great Bargains in English & English French Stationery. 


and Catalogue, &c., send three 
PILLSBURY, 


680 Sixth Avenue, New Veork. 


191 tf 
VOICE-TRAINING, 


” 245 Brosdway, NEW YORK. | 


mitvees of palilie schools who desire to put the musical 
matters 
1418 Chestnut Philadeiphia. 


Address F. ALLEN, 
or, 113 Chandler Street, BOSTON. (a Day and Evening Classes. 
T. W. BICKNELL, 16 Hawley Street. 203 tf 189 tf H. COHN, Principal. 
H. F. WIGHT, How to Study and Teach Elecation. 


MOSES T. BROWN, MA., 
Prof. of Oratory in Tufts College, 
Will meet classes of teachers for instruction in Elocu- 
tion. Organize and send for him. Send for Circular. 
189zz Addressat ST. JAMES HOTEL, Boston. 


NATE SCHOOL OF 


[ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 


in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literary 
Course. For public pe ag readers, teachers, and the 
general student of higher English. (™ Next Term 
opens Feb, 3. Sixty yeas Catalogue sent on application, 
182 m J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Prest. 


NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
NEw YORK OFFICES ONLY AT 
No. 5 East 14th St., (2d door East of Fifth Avenue.) 


(Incorporated 1865.) 
This Renowned Music-School, and School of Elo- 
cution, Oratory, Dramatic Action, Modern Languages, 
Drawing, and Painting, offers unequaled advantages to 
pupils, rom the first beginner to the finished artist. 
he Conservatory remains open the entire year. 171 


SUPLEE’S TRENCH ON WORDS. 


for Class-Book. From latest revised Eng- 
lish Ed. ByT.D.Suplée. 12mo, 400 pp., $1.25. 


Pror. HUNT (Eng. Lit.), Princeton College, writes: 
“ It supplies a need that each teacher of ‘Trench’ has 
been heretofore obliged to meet in his own way, and adds 
much to the usefulness of a book full of to begin- 
ners in the study of Language.” 
Copies for examination, by mail, Yel a for $1.00. 
. J. WIDDLETON, Pub., 27 ard St., N. Y. 


F. W. DEVOE & CO., 
Cor. Fulton and William Sts., New York, 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


Artists’ Materials; 


WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND VARNISHES. 


Catalogues sent on receipt of two 3-ct. stamps. 203 zz 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
DRAWING MATERIALS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Botanical Glasses, Microscopes, Telescopes, Spy- 
Glasses, Opera and Field Glasses, Entomologica) Pins. 
Priced and Illustrated catalogues sent on application. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


12222(1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
ta MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 29 
Catalogues on application. 2% 


LIQUID SLATING. 


Be sure and get the uine article. For terms 
directions for use, send to Sole Proprietors, N. sit 
icate Book Slate Ce., 191 Fulton St., N. Y. 


for Reading, Conversation, and Public Speaking. 
FRED’K C, ROBERTSON, 344 Beacon St., Boston. 204 
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's Mi “ THIS ONE THING I DO.” E. B. BENJAMIN, 10 BARCLAY-ST. N.Y, BAKER, PRATT & CO. 
DAVIS WILDER SCHOOL FURNISHERS, Booksellers, and Stationers, 
Whilst the dest, are also the cheapest instruments ever | Js ' CHICAGO, ILL., and Laboratary Apparatus—Pure Chemicals. 
made. Our new NATIONAL and Economic Stands, Inventor, Proprietor, and Sole Manufacturer of School 142 and 144 Grand-St., New York, 
Monocular ont pare no Black, Waite, Gram, Wilder’s Liquid Slating, Agent for Non-Blistering Platinum. Agents for the Celebrated 
sorie. cri ountin Brown, Greys, &c. 
and in variety ; Blackbeard of all colors made on new Received at TRIUMPH” & TRIUMPH STUDY 
improved Microtomes for freezing and imbedding; the | or old walls, and old ones put in perfect and thorough- Philadelphia for ra- pe ptr forbést goods. Stationary and Folding Lid 
best self-centering Turn-Table made. Prepared ob-| going eve of ~~ yor? N. have no partner VETAILED SCH L DESKS 
in all depart ts. taining references. Sample cards of all colors sent free. | J : dle DO 00 “ : 
given te importing Instruments Pricesand terms reasonable. 189e0w | and Rare Chemicals. in business. 188 r 
for Institutions of Learning, duty free, = 
to an ress for three stampa. Riz h | A Ch a 2 
BECK, Mow PHiLOSOPhical & Chemical Apparatus = Uhemicals,| | = 
SEPARATELY AND IN SETS. = 
CHEAP APPARATUS FOR STUDENTS 32s 
AND COMMON SCHOOLS. a o 
m MACVICAR TELLURIAN GLOBES, 
eo SCHOOL APPARATUS, of ail kinds. 
a = eg m School Furniture and School-book Catalogues 
o B oO mailed to any address, 
oO BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
= wr =] 196 142 and 144 Grand St., New York. 
Brain and Nerve Food. 
> VITALIZED PHOSPHATES cures Sleeplessness 
5) q bs «| and all derangements of the Nervous System: restores 
= -0 enfeebled digestion, gives strength and vigor in place 
6 of weakness and tude, and re-invigorates the over 
iw venue, New York. 
£ > For sale by druggists 160,000 packages have 
Now Ready: Prof. Tyndall's new collection of} 
Electric Instruments for Schools and Private Students, e 
accompanying Tyndall’s ‘ Lessons in Electricity.” eo T. H. MCALLISTER, 
Complete Sets, consisting of 58 various Instruments and <q = Say 
Descriptive ce- On application. Various 
School A tus for the illustrati f Natural t : Ps} 
Phenomena, always on hand, or made to order. N. H. EDGERTON, 924 Chestnut-St., Philadelphia. as 
Importer of Philosophical and Elec. meee > 
190 heow Broadway, NEW YORE.” E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 25 
y || 
S EEL PENS || SRE 
great variety of sulted to every’ kind Se BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
of writing. For sale by dealers generally. Re Bstablisied in 1£37. 

TWENT Y-F av E assorted samples for trial, be. Onpper a 
Pens, by mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents, > of o B larms, Tower Clocks. etc. Fully Warranted. 

IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO. |} 102 St. Clociunat 
AGENTS For THE U. 8. 
and 140 Grand St, New York, |} || MAGIC LANTERNS, 
PLEASE CALL AND EXAMINE aa gi || “or Scientific Mlustrations and Public Exhibitions. 
3 58 || PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 
3 Send for Catalogue. 
5 Cc. T. MELLIGAN, 
164 tf 728 Chestnut St. PHILADELPHIA. 
A. G. WHITCOMB, 
150 Tremont St., Boston. wer’ 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free, on application. § 85 S b 
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BLOWPIPES. School, Hall, and Office 


73 Fulton Street, Boston. 


FURNITURE, 
THE INSTITUTE SET OF BLOWPIPE TOOLS Of th ti 
for Students in Mineralogy; also special attention the 
given to Repairing School Apparatus, by only bolted and braced School 
Desk, and has no equal. 


THOMAS A, UPHAM, 


195 tf 17 Harvard Place, Boston. New-England School Furnishing Co. 
31 Franklin 8t., Boston. 


UR TAT] WYCKOFF’S COMBINATION RULE. 

we 


aan Pen or Pencil-case, Foot 
measure, Square, POST-OFFICE SCALE, Protractor for 
Angles or begveea, &c. Sent by mail on receipt of 
price, 50 cts. (or P.O. sta ). PERRIS & BROWNE, 
sole Manufs., 164 Fulton St., N.Y. 203 m (2) 


ing. A real blessing for the little ones, and a treasure ¢ Ka rp 9 
for the primary teacher. These Charts are rapidly Ce EMPLESH!P RICES “J t ALLAN’S ANTI-FAT is the great remedy for Cor- 
bei 1C y 
ng introduced into schools everywhere. Circulars, 1 orn —~ ON PL = \ | G , putence. It is purely vegetable and perfectly harm- 
giving full description, sent free. Address or call on ORE y log 9 NN ess. It acts upon the food in the stomach, pre- 
JONUN A. BOYLE, Ag’t for New Eng., a yo —— ly W — venting ite being converted into fat. Taken im 
200 zz (M Office AMDENNALL. 26 SOHN ST ID G X, accordance with directions, it will reduce a fat 
(M) , 32 Bromfield St., Boston. Th EA GE. person from two te five pounds per week. 
e MucilA Corpulence is not only a disease itsclf, but the 
W CUT’S NUMERAL CARDS, used R st K harbinger of others,” 85 wrote Hi rates two 
in the best Primary Schools in Boston. Wholesale FASHIONABLE CARDS, no two alike. e nown. Estas LISHED, 1824. thousand yeaas ago, and what was trie then is none 
price: No. 1, 5 cts.; No. 2,4.cts. Samples sent on appli- with name, 10 cents. Twenty Scroll, with name, the less so to-dgy. Bold by druggists, or sent, by ex- 
cation. Address THomPson, BRown & Co., 23 Hawley 10 cents, post- te’ outfit, 10 cents. day athome. Samples worth $5 Dress, for $1.50." Quarter-dozen $4.00, Address, 
156 Naseav, 10 $20 srumox & Gon Portage, BOTANIC MEDICINE CO., Proo’rs. Buffalo. N.Y. 
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TRIBUTES TO BAYARD TAYLOR. 


Dead he lay among his books! 
The peace of God was in his looks. 


As the statues * in the gloom, 
Watch o’er Maximilian’s tomb, 


So those volumes from their shelves 
Watched him, silent as themselves. 


Ah! his hand will never more 
Turn their storied pages o’er; 


Never more his lips repeat 
Songs of theirs, however sweet. 


Let the lifeless body rest! 
He is gone who was its guest. 


Gone as travelers haste to leave 
An inn, nor tarry until eve. 


Traveler! in what realms afar, 
In what planet, in what star, 


In what vast aerial space, 
Shines the light upon thy face ? 


In what gardens of delight 
Rests thy weary feet to-night ? 


Poet! thou whose latest verse 
Was agarland on thy hearse, 


Thou hast sung with organ-tone 
In Deukalion’s life thine own. 


On the ruins of the Past 
Blooms the perfect flower, at last. 


Friend! but yesterday the bells 
Rang for thee their loud farewells; 


And to-day they toll for thee, 
Lying dead beyond the sea; 


Lying dead among thy books; 
The peace of God in all thy looks. 


January, 1879. Henry W. LONGFELLow. 


7 *In the Hofkirche at Innsbruck. 


In other years, —lost youth’s enchanted years, 

Seen now, and evermore, through blinding tears, 

An empty longing for what may not be, — 

The Desert gave him back to us; the Sea 

Yielded him up; the icy Northland strand 

Lured him not long; not that soft German air 

He loved could keep him. Ever his own land 
Fettered his heart and brought him back again. _ 
What sounds are these of farewell and despair 

Blown by the winds across the wintry main ? 

What unknown way is this that he has gone, 

Our Bayard, in such silence, and alone ? 

What new, strange guest has tempted him once more 
To leave us? ~Vainly standing by the shore 

We strain our eyes. But patience . . . . when the soft 
Spring gales are blowing over Cedarcroft, 

Whitening the hawthorn; when violets bloom 

Along the Brandywine, and overhead 

The sky is blue as Italy’s, — he will come, 

Ay, he willeome. I cannot make him dead. 


January, 1879. T. BarLey ALDRICH. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— Chancellor E. O. Haven thinks that the value of 
the modern languages for the acquisition of information 


is much overrated, and is one of the forms of idolatry to 
which college professors are prone. 


— Polygamy now stands in Utah, as everywhere else 
in the land, as crime in law as really as burglary or 
murder, Let it be dealt with in the same way, and we 
will soon have the end of the abomination. A sharp 
process of fine and imprisonment will bring the sultans 
of Utah to their senses, and convince them of the pro- 


Priety of better ways of living, and relieve the nation 
of the disgrace they have brought on it—Zhe United 
Presbyterian. 


— Do teachers teach? What else are they for? 
And yet it is certain that too many children are told 
With the utmost nonchalance to “find out,” when a 
question is asked. A little earnest seeker after truth 
wonders what his teacher and his school are for, when, 
1 answer to his intense “whys,” he receives, “Find 
out for yourself, my boy; if I tell you, it will do no 


good.” The other practice, of referring the pupil to 
his parents for information that should properly be 
given in school, is worthy of condemnation. A stupid, 
ignorant, or lazy teacher, if such a thing be, hides be- 
hind the truth that “the best discipline requires the 


pupil to solve the problems himself,” and so, instead 
of teaching, keeps school. Teachers do teach. Go to 


their rooms and verify the truth. Should one be found 
there not giving instruction, ever referring the pupil to 
his text-book or his home, that one is no teacher. Re- 
lieve him by one who is.—Denver (Col.) Times. 


— When we find drunkenness strictly limited to the 
“uneducated” classes, we shall begin to believe in the 
uplifting power of reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
museums. Meanwhile, we think it better to lift the 
temptation away from the citizens, and to free them 
from the drink traffickers’ art.—Alliance News, Eng. 

— The Cincinnati Commercial refers with evident 
seriousness to the changes which have taken place in 
the last twenty-five years in the management of the 
public schools. It has passed out of the hands of the 
best citizens, and the commouest class of politicians’ 
rule. The effect is as plainly seen in the corps of 
teachers. Time was when “Next to the minister the 
teacher was the model forcommunity.” It says: “Per- 
sons old enough to remember twenty-five years can not 
have failed to note a gradual and painful lowering of 


‘|tone in the management of about all the public benev- 


olent and educational institutions of thiscountry. They 
have gradually fallen into the hands of baleful politica) 
rings, who subordinate every other interest to the 
gigantic one of keeping themselves in and all others 
out. Low politics, in its corrupting shape, has wound 
around and tainted all the public establishments of this 


Nation, like the serpent that slimes its victim before 
swallowing. The bad consequences are visible in the 
mismanagement of our asylums, prisons, police systems, 
city governments, and public schools. Politicians hav: 
no ideals.” 


— Every educated young man and young woman 
should serve for a while as school-teacher. The opin- 
ions of the educated class should be felt in moulding 
the systems of education under which the children of 
the community are trained, and in order to the for- 
mation of more definite opinions, those who make up the 
educated class should themselves have a little experi- 
ence in teaching. Parents can better oversee the edu- 
cation of their children if they have had as teachers 
a little experience of the workings of children’s minds 
in the process of education. All this in addition to the 
fact that one’s own ideas are more thoroughly brought 
out by the work of instilling those ideas into other 


minds. Therefore, let each educated person teach a 
little. If no paying position opens, let the teaching be 
done without pay. The experience will carry with it 
its own recompernse.—New York Hxaminer. 


— Our systems of public education need to be pruned 
at the top, but only that they may be broadened at the 
base. There is no reason why the many should be 
taxed to give an education to the few, and only the few 
will ever avail themselves of the higher education; 
moreover, the advantages now given to the many by the 
fact that there are higher schools which serve as an in 
centive to all, though actually enjoyed but by a few, 
might be secured by giving, as rewards of special dili- 
gence and proficiency, free scholarships in colleges other- 
wise established. But the proposal to abolish the nor- 
mal schools, which is hinted at by Governor Robinson, 
is a suggestion to go back to the dark ages in education. 


The prejudice against the normal school is like that 
against West Point. The one is as necessary to the 
common school as the other is to the army.—Christian 
Union, N. Y. 


— People who know nothing of the history of educa- 
tion in this State (California) for the past three years, 
inay be pardoned for a suspicion of the State office of 
Public Instruction. But those who have in any way 
been concerned in educational affairs, and who have be- 
come cognizant of the character and merit of Dr. Carr 
and his deputy, stamp themselves as either ignorant or 
unprincipled, in attempting to insinuate the complicity 
of either in these frauds. We are not partisans of the 
present State educational administration ; but we em- 
phatically denounce them as either fools or knaves,— 
perhaps a little of both,—who are engaged in cunningly 
disseminating the rumor that the State Office is, in any 
way, responsible for these frauds. 

From a close personal and professional acquaintance 
of over thirteen years with our teachers,—an acquaint- 
ance embracing an intimate knowledge of many hun- 
dreds of our profession, we can proudly declare that we 
know the rank and file to be composed of cultured, 
high-minded men, and intelligent, virtuous women. 


Our profession need not be ashamed to be compared 
with a like number of men and women in any sphere or 
occupation in life. In refinement and intelligence they 
will be found their equals; in industry and morality, 
certainly not their inferiors.—Pacific Home and School 
Journal (Cal). 


adopted with children in schools. 


HOW TO TEACH HISTORY. 


BY ELIZA A. BOWEN, PARIS, KY. 


When I was a girl, many years ago, I was thrown 
much into the society of cultivated persons who 
read on historical subjects, and discussed them in 
my presence. My ambition and interest were 
much awakened, and I wished to understand their 
conversations. So I procured a school compend of the 
Jay, Lardner, and determined to study it as an aid to 
other reading. I conned it faithfully, though it was 
ibout the dullest book I ever tried to master in my life. 
But my memory, which has always been much given to 
what Carlyle calls “wise forgetting,” obstinately re- 
fused to retain my lessons for more than a very short 
time. If I know anything of history, I have learned it 
from the standard historians, memoirs, letter-writers, 
and biographers, and from the biographical essays of 
the best reviews, English and American. I have known 
many cultivated persons who were well informed on his- 
torical subjects, but never one who gained his knowl- 
edge at school or from school-books. They learned in 
ifter-life, from books going into those details which give 
vividness to the subject. 
I have related my persona] experience, both because 
it helped to form my views, and because I conscien- 
tiously tried upon myself the plan which is generally 


But I do not think the study should be abolished 
from the schools. Without some general knowledge of 
the succession of events, making a sort of chart for the 
craveler, most young people will neither begin their 
reading nor understand it. 1 think the mistakes of 
teachers arise partly from undertaking too much, aud 
the critics of their plans also expect too much. 

No one would advocate trying to teach the philosophy 
#£ history to boys and girls, and only ripe and well-stored 


intellects can grapple with this topic. The young peo- 
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ple can gain some general knowledge, and their inter- 
est can be excited, but they cannot learn a great deal at 
school. The compends prepared for our schools, give 
too many dry details, and leave out what gives vivid- 
ness to the picture. (To this that delightful book, 
Bloss’ Ancient History, is an exception.) Some of the 
books used in the grammar schools are rendered duller, 
less animated, by the necessity of taking out what is a 
prominent feature in the most interesting modern his- 
tory, the great religious struggles. This must be done 
to adapt them for classes in which pupils from all 
churches meet. Of all the illustrations of the “play of 
Hamlet with the part of Hamlet left out,” none is equal 
to the history of England with “no popery” eliminated. 
It makes, to any one really acquainted with the subject, 
some of the very absurdest books ever printed. 

In addition to the utter dullness of the books, I think 
a great mistake is made by teachers who require every 
minute.event, and especially every date, to be committed 
to memory. I was once present at a meeting of city 
teachers, when a class in history was brought forward 
and examired, as an example of what could and ought 
to be accomplished. In one respect, to be mentioned 
hereafter, the recitation was worthy of all praise. But 
the children, among other similar feats, gave the names 
of all the Saxon kings of England, with the date of ac- 
cessions. A teacher who sat near me, remarked to me, 
in a penitential tone, “Is it not wonderful ? We could 
not stand such an examination ourselves.” I replied, 
“No, I cannot give the names and dates of accession of 
all the Saxon kings, and what is more, I do not care a 
straw to know them.” Of such knowledge, I say in the 
words of Horace, “sunt gui habeant, est qui non curat 
habere.” 

Besides fixing in the mind some general knowledge 
of events, I think there is another and perhaps more 
important end which can be gained from the study of 
history in the schools. All English studies contribute, 
by oral and written recitations, to form a power of 
expressionin words. Secarcely any object of education 
is more important ; scarcely any must draw aid from so 
many sources, or helps so many other useful purposes, 
as the power to speak and write our English language 
with ease, correctness, and elegance. When children 
are taught, in their English studies, to get ideas only 
from books, and to clothe these ideas in their own 
words, it forms the best training for this object. 

But in scientific studies, this exercise, so far as it is 
possible, produces accuracy and precision rather than 
ease and grace. Now the events of history, where the 
the story of great men and great occurrences is brought 
out with some fullness, where characters are illustrated 
by anecdotes, furnishes capital exercises for the acqui- 
sition of ease and elegance. Of course the words of a 
book should never be deliberately learned by heart. 
The recitation of the class referred to above was an ad- 
mirable example of narration in the speaker’s own 
words. 

I once, and only once, taught history as a regular 
daily study. Ido not tell my plan as a full solution 
of the problem, “ how to teach history,” but merely as 
a modest contribution to the discussion of the question. 
I did not try to make these girls remember too many 
events, — I endeavored to create a very vidid impres- 
sion of those which I selected. I gave a biographical 
account of great persons by lecture; and I illustrated 
character, as far as possible, by anecdotes. I brought 
in every possible picturesque and impressive detail. I 
could see that the girls themselves went to the books I 
talked of, and sometimes they brought us very inter- 
esting contributions. Of course there was a great deal 
of the oral teaching now advocated. No study lends 
itself better to lecture than history.. The stimulating 
effect of such lessons, where all talk in their turn and 
degree, is very valuable to those pupils who have not 
the advantage of cultivated associations at home. No 
study of books can give the impulse that comes from 
the magnetism of face and voice in animated talk. 


My pupils both talked and wrote of the great men of 
whom I talked to them. When I lectured on any sub- 
ject which they were afterwards to repeat, I made a 
memorandum of heads on the blackboard; one word on 
the board usually suggested each topic. I found that 
one great advantage of having things told rather than 
read was, there could be none of that learning words 
by heart so dear to dull pupils and incompetent teach- 
ers. ‘To tell the anecdotes with point was a capital ex- 
ercise, and a few girls became very fine raconteuses. 

I had each girl construct charts, to give connection 
and a knowledge of contemporaneous events. I should 
recommend that these be made as elegant and orna- 
mental as possible, so that they could be mounted, map- 
fashion, and hung up in the maker’s own room for future 
reference. A few prominent dates were learned, by 
which they could settle the time of almost any occur- 
rence with a sufficient degree of approximate accuracy. 

I think the results were good. It was one of the 
most delightful pieces of work I ever did, and my 
pupils took great interest init. I have for several years 
been separated frem tiie girls of that class; but when- 
ever I meet any of them they refer, with evident pleas- 
ure, to “the old history class,” and tell me of things 
they have read since which bear on the subject of our 
studies. They seem to have been building upon the 
foundations I tried to lay. The improvement in com- 
position, oral and written, was manifest. 

But, says somebody, how did the final written exam- 
inationturn out? Well, my scholars stood that test very 
well. I do not undervalue it. It cannot test everything, 
and especially in literary studies, produces not the, 
best results. But it is a necessary anchor to keep oral 
teaching from sailing away on a pleasant but aim- 
less voyage. Where there are good school officers, — 
not mere martinets,— they appreciate the better re- 
sults of stimulus, impulse, and so do intelligent parents. 
Because a written examination cannot test all things, 
that is no reason why it should not try those things 
which it isadmirably fitted to ascertain. 


NEW-ENGLAND EDUCATORS. 


BY REV. J. C. STOCKBRIDGE, D.D. 


FRANCIS WAYLAND. 


The author of the sketches of New-England educa- 
tors which have occasionally appeared in THE Jour- 
NAL, writes the name of President Wayland with the 
reverence and affection which a dutiful son feels for a 
loving father. Brought under his influence at that 
period of life when mind and heart are most susceptible 
to impressions, he believes that influences for good were 
there exerted upon him which will never be lost. There 
comes a time in the experience of most thoughtful men 
when they ask, “ Where are the men who resemble 
those to whom I was wont to look up with so profound 
awe ?” The more intimate acquaintance with those 
whom we have been accustomed to revere, as if they 
were somewhat more than mortal, essentially modifies 
our estimate of their characters, and we find, perhaps, 
that they were not placed so far above our own plane 
as our imaginations had set them. 

But the writer never found his estimate tof the char- 
acter of President Wayland changed, even after he 
came to be on what, perhaps, may have been regarded 
as terms almost of familiarity with him. To me he was 
aways great. I never looked ona level at him, but 
always up to him. And when I say this I do not mean 
that he was stern, that he hid himself within a case- 
ment of unapproachable dignity ; on the contrary, he 
was kind and condescending to the last degree. He 
loved to draw his students into close proximity to his 
great intellect and, —shall I say it ? —his great heart. 
He never repelled sincerity. While no man was better 
able to detect shams and answer hollow pretences, no 
man was ever more gentle to all timid, inquiring souls, 


welcoming them to his embrace with the truest kind- 


ness, and listening with a patience well-nigh perfect, 
toany question which had truth for its aim and its end, 
Byt however great might have been your intimacy with 
him, you always felt that there was an immense reserved 
force in him, only a small part of which had ever been 
revealed to you. 

The outline events of his life are soon told. He was 
born March 11, 1796, in the city of New York, his 
father and mother, soon after their marriage, having 
emigrated from England to this country in 1793, Fran- 
cis was their oldest child. As such, as well as for these 
remarkable traits of character which in early life he 
began to develop, he was the object of their special 
affection. He has left on record an account of one of 
the first schools he attended, which will give us a pretty 
correct idea of the state of elementary education at the 
time to which he refers: 


‘‘'The school had considerable reputation. The teacher was 
of venerable yet severe aspect, and with a strong sense of per- 
sonal dignity. He used but one motive to obedience, — terror. 
The ferule and cowhide were in constant use. He never 
taught us anything; indeed he seemed to consider it below his 
dignity. I do not remember anything approaching explana- 
tion, while I was at school. A sum was set, and the pupil left 
to himself to find out the method of doing it. If it was wrong, 
the error was marked, and he must try again. If again it was 
wrong, he was imprisoned after school or he was whipped. 
In other studies the text of the book must be repeated, with- 
out a word of explanation. Geography was studied without a 
map, by the use of a perfectly dry compendium. I had no idea 
what was meant by bounding acountry, though I daily re- 
peated the boundaries at recitation. I studied English gram- 
marin the same way. I had a good memory, and could repeat 
the grammar (Lawth’s, I think) throughout. What it was 
about I had not the least conception. 

Once the schoolmaster was visiting at my fathers, and I was 
called up to show my proficiency in this branch of learning. 
I surprised my friends by my ability to begin at the commence- 
ment and to proceed as faras was desired; yet it did not 
convey to me a single idea. Thus I was doomed to spend sev- 
eral of the most precious years of my life. I do not believe 
such a school could exist at the present time in any part of the 
country with which I am acquainted. It could not have been 
sustained then but for the fact that the master was a clergy- 
man, well reputed for piety, and supposed to be solemn 


reneugh te impress boys with awe. The only pleasure I have 


in remembering the school is derived from the belief that the 
boys the present day are not exposed to such miserable in- 
struction. 


Is it quite certain that no schools bearing some re- 
semblance to this picture, so graphically drawn, may 
not be found even in our own favored New England ? 

Young Wayland entered Union College in May, 1811, 
being sufficiently advanced in his studies, although but 
fifteen years of age, to be admitted to the sophomore 
year. “I was struck,” he tells us, “with inexpressible 
awe as I came into the presence of the professors for 
the purpose of being examined. They seemed at an 
unspeakable distance from me. It was with an over- 
whelming thrill of joy that I received the announce- 
ment that I could not only enter, but enter a year in 
advance of my expectation.” Passing through college 
creditably to himself as a mature scholar, he was grad- 
uated July 28, 1813, and at once commenced the study 
of medicine in the city of Troy. As it is our aim to 
dweli principally on those pcriods of his life when he 
devoted himself especially to education, we will pass on 
in this sketch, referring only to one interesting phase in 
his early experience, to which he thus alludes : 


“*T remember with perfect distinctness the time when I first 
became conscious of a decided change in my whole intellectual 
character. I was sitting in an attic room, which I occupied as 
a sort of study or reading-place, and by accident I opened a 
volume of the Spectator; I think it was one of the essays form- 
ing Addison’s ‘Critique on Milton.” It was, at any rate, 
something purely didactic.”’ 


Let it be borne in mind that he was, at this time, 
not far from eighteen years of age, and that, up to this 
time, his tastes had led him chiefly in the direction of 
novel-reading and light literature generally, which he 
read, not so much for the thought to be found in such 
works, as to gratify his interest in the narrative which 
they contained. 

“‘I commenced reading, and to my delight and surprise, I 
found that I understood and really enjoyed it. I could not 
account for the change. I read on, and found that the very 
essays which I had formerly passed over without caring to 
read them, were now to me the gems of the whole book, vastly 
more attractive than the stories and narratives, that I had for- 
merly read with so much interest. I knew not how to account 
for it. Icould account for it in no other theory than that a 


change had taken place in myself. I awoke to the conscious- 
ness that I was a thinking being, and a citizen, in some sort, 


of the republic of letters,”’ 
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Can teachers not get a hint here which may be most 
serviceable to them as educators, using this word in its 
etymological sense of “drawers out” of the slumbering 
tastes of their pupils? With a little skill and tact 
iiight not the teacher kindle in the mind of the scholar 
a love for real thought, in distinction from a love for the 
simple narrative of mere facts? It is true that the 
period of what I venture to call the intellectual “new 
birth,” varies in different individuals, but may not a 
wise educator do something to hasten it, and thus open 
to the awakened and aroused soul sources of mental en- 
joyment and growth of which, before, it never dreamed ? 
«J suppose,” says Dr. W., “ that my mind was slow in 
developing. I have known or heard of persons who 
said that they read eagerly Stewart on the Mind when 
mere children. I can pretend to no such precocity. I 
was in my eighteen or nineteenth year when I was con- 
scious that the change to which I refer had taken place 
in myself. I suppose, moreover, that the full develop- 
ment depends very much on education.” ; 

I cannot dwell on the circumstances which led Dr. 
W. to abandon the study of medicine and turn _his at- 
tention to theology. Having spent a year at Andover, 
he secured an appointment as tutor in Union College, 
where the full strength of his powers was given to the 
work of teaching. The range of studies to which he 
gave attention, and which he taught, was very large. But 
he was, himself, a most laborious student, and found his 
keenest intellectual enjoyment in hard work. He re- 
fers to the four years which he spent as a tutor, as great 
service to him, intellectually. From this position he 
was called to the pulpit of the First Baptist Church in 
Boston, where he remained five years. In December 
he was unanimously elected president of Brown Uni- 
versity, in which position he spent nearly the whole of 
the remainder of his public active life. He found the 
college in a very depressed condition. Discipline had! 
been badly neglected, and the students were anything 
but an orderly set of young men. The funds of the 
college were but a little more than $30,000, against the 
nearly $700,000 of the present time. The support of 
himself and his associates was to be drawn from the in- 
terest of this endowment, added to the comparatively 
small avails from tuition-fees. In spite, however, of 
the grave discouragements which thus stared him in 
the face, the new president entered upon the task which 
he had undertaken with the most earnest purpose to 
discharge his official duties with fidelity and at all haz- 
ards, to realize his own ideal, so far as possible, in the 
management of a college. Fortunately he found in his 
senior class sincere codperatiors, who cheerfully carried 
out his wishes, and gave to him their respect and their 
love. “They comprehended their position,” says Dr. 
W., “and responded promptly to all that it required. 
To themselves the effort was of great service, morally 
and intellectually. Hon. John H. Clifford, a member 
of the class of 1827, has, on every occasion, referred to 
his last collegiate year as the foundation of his future 
eminence, and the commencement of his brilliant career.” 


It has been remarked that it was Dr. Waylands’s 
determination to bring the college up to the point 
which he had fixed in his own mind as the standard 
which alone would satisfy him. It was probable, as he 
foresaw, that the restive spirits would complain of the 
rigor of his discipline, and that, for a time, there would 
be a falling off in the number of the students. His ex- 
pectations were realized. The first class which entered 
under his presidency was smaller even than usual, and 
the consequence was that the income from tuition-fee 
fell off. With the heroism of an undaunted soul, he at 
once suggested that his salary should be cut down, “I 
Was not responsible for the continuance of a college in 
Providence,” he says, “but I considered myself respon- 
sible for the conduct of the college on correct principles 
solong as it continued. What income I derived from 
My position was a secondary matter. I could live on 


done this, I was not responsible for the result.” The 
language reminds us of the memorable words of Dr. 
Arnold, which Dr. W. underscored in his own copy of 
the life of the great master of Rugby school: “It is not 
necessary that this should be a school of three hundred 
or one hundred and fifty boys, but it is necessary that 
this should be a school of Christian gentlemen.” 

It would occupy too much space in an article, limited 
in length as this must necessarily be, to spread out in 
detail the results of the labors of Dr. Wayland as an 
educator. Perhaps the prejudices of the writer may 
lead him to overestimate the value of his service, and 
place him too high on the roll of those who may be re- 
corded as the great teachers of New England. Not 
trusting to his own partiality to him as an instructor, 
he may be permitted to quote the words of that distin- 
guished pupil who was graduated in the first class who 
received his instructions : 

“Tn the recitation and lecture-rooms,” says the Hon. 
J. H. Clifford, ‘his power was unequaled. He entered 
it, as he required the students to enter it, without text- 
books ; his purpose being to instruct his class, not merely 
in the contents of the volumes which treated of this 
science, but in the science itself, in the teaching of 
which he regarded the text-books but as auxiliaries. 
Indeed, his own oral instruction, independent of the 
accepted treatises in use on that point, was so much 
more copious and exhaustive than the books themselves, 
that, in a few years, it was elaborated into volumes of 
higher authority for students, superseding the older 
text-books upon the same subjects. It was quickly per- 
ceived by us that he was, in truth, the ‘master,’ and 
far in advance of the books from which he taught. This 
was one great source of the new spirit with which he 
inspired his pupils, namely, that he was thoroughly the 
master of his subject, and not a mere conduit of another 
man’s thoughts.” 

This is high praise, but it is all deserved. For more 
than twenty-eight years he fulfilled the duties of his 
office, from—year-to —year,,more-and more magnifying 
that office, until, we believe, it came to be acknowledged 
that he stood at the head of the college presidential 
corps, and was the leading educator in this country. 
There was no department of education in which he did 
not take an interest, from the highest university down 
to the humblest common school. It was his aim, which 
he pursued with a tenacity of purpose from which, for 
more than a quarter of acentury, nothing could make him 
swerve, to do all in his power to lift the whole commu- 
nity from a low intellectual standard, and diffuse abroad 
everywhere the blessings which are sure to come in the 
train of sound mental culture. We cannot bestow too 
much honor on such men, nor render too hearty thanks 
to the “Father of Light” who qualifies them for the 
great work which He gives them to do. 

After a life of rare usefulness and eminent success, 
Dr. Wayland died in Providence, Sept. 30, 1865, aged 
69 years, 6 months, and 19 days. He left the great 
cause of education not where he found it. Few men in 
this country have done more, by precept and example, 
to exalt the noble profession to which he consecrated 
so large a part of his life. In the long roll of distin- 
guished American teachers we place in the first rank 
the revered name of Francis Wayland, the honored 
president of Brown University. 


— The American school-girl of 16, innocent and ig- 
norant of society life, informed upon the elements of 
knowledge, with a pure heart and a clear, even head in 
our fast America, is an embodiment of loveliness. Every- 
body admires and respects her. Such girls we need. 
Mothers, think of it when your young daughter, just 
home from school, weary of thinking and studying, pre- 
pares to dress for the evening party. Fathers, think of 
it when you are at home in the evening, and your little 
girl absent in a gay circle of admirers. When your 
daughter fails to accomplish her tasks at school, and 


complains of headache, before you lay the blame upon 
the schoolmaster, look to see if she is in bed at the 
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A PLEA FOR MILITARY DRILL IN SCHOOLS. 
(Extracts from a Paper prepared by J. A. Suaw, A.M., Principal of 
Highland Military Academy, Mass.) ; 

I next proceed to inquire whether the military spirit 
may not profitably be fostered in educational centers 
aside from those institutions exclusively under the con- 
trol of the National Government. Quite likely, some 
may answer yes: the State does all that can reasonably 
be expected for its defence and self-protection, by grant- 
ing aid as it does to companies of the organized militia, 
furnishing them arms and equipments, and a fair com- 
pensation for services rendered ; but that in seasons of 
great public danger even these means may be insuf- 
ficient, and larger forces are then employed at the pub- 
lic expense. 

Far be it from me, either by assertion or by imputa- 
tion, to disparage in the least degree the timely and 
efficient assistance afforded by the militia in those fear- 
ful crises in our National or State affairs, with which 
sad experience has already made us too familiar. The 
militia has been the first to respond when the call to 
arms has been sounded; but the point which I would 
here make, and most strongly urge, —is this, that in a 
country like ours where the bearing of arms is an a-vo- 
cation and not a vocation, and where the genius of our 
institutions has so shaped our legislation that our stand- 
ing-army has been reduced to the minimum, — we can 
not rely either upon militia or upon regulars for the 
proper maintainence of that martial enthusiasm among 
our people which the present age renders in the highest 
degree necessary. 

Armies do not rise from the ground more readily in 
our day than in the time of the First Triumvirate at 
the stamp of a Pompey ; and if the conscription be dif- 
ficult, the training for service is harder still. Let the 
mournful history of Federal defeats, coming in rapid 
succession during the first half of the Rebellion, bear 
to posterity the oft-repeated lesson that a just cause 
and personal valor are no match for armies when 
wielded as automatons by the most skillful tacticians of 
the age. Instead, then, of crushing out from the breasts 
of our boys the military idea, I would, by careful regu- 
lation, have it zealously cherished. Like the Spartan 
sage, I would have them learn as boys those things 
which as men they may practice; and among them it 
is not safe to say that the profession of arms should be 
forgotten. 

I would place the elements of a military education 
(for outside of West Point our lads can hardly learn 
more than the rudiments) among the ornaments, not 
among the requisites of a boy’s training in the public 
school. I would have only those admitted to the ranks 
of a school-company who entered voluntarily, with a full 
ardor and capacity for a soldier’s discipline, and who 
with a bold esprit de corps, under a strict yet fully im- 
partial drill-master, would make their work at once a 
profit and delight. That our larger towns and cities 
will ever furnish the material for the recruitment which 
I have described, I fully believe. 

The military instructor should be selected with the 
same care, held to the same rigid scrutiny, and governed 
by the same rules as any other member of the board of 
instruction. The drill-suit could be made quite inex- 
pensive for the cadet, yet not so un-military as to be 
displeasing to the critical eye of the most accomplished 
martinet. The hours for drill could be so selected as 
in no way to interfere with the studies of the pupil; 
while the exercise thereby gained would be of priceless 
value as an aid to the physical development of the young 
soldier. 

Great as might be the gain to the individuals or to 
the company collectively, by the above-named course so 
roughly sketched, I must think that the existence of 
such an institution would operate most wholesomely in 
a school, by infusing into ita spirit of thorough loyalty ; 
for such I believe to be the sure result of intelligent, 
manly military discipline. In your company officers, 


the poorest fare and wear the cheapest clothing, but I 
Must and would do what seemed my duty. Having 


proper time, and otherwise abstains from violating the 


plainly-written laws of health— Denver (Col.) Times. 


when carefully trained, you will have a set of young 
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men on whom you may pretty surely rely in those times 
in your experience which try teachers’ souls. I cannot 
cite the results of others’ work, but to me, as I look 
back upon my life, both as a pupil and as a teacher in 
civil schools, one of the greatest obstacles to the smooth 
working of school machinery has been the introduction 
of the monitorial system; and yet, at times, objection- 
able as it is, its use seems unavoidable. By the mili- 
tary plan, however, these difficulties, while they do not 
wholly disappear, become materially lessened. 

Here the cadet-private may not regard the officer of 
the day, your faithful ally, with superstitious reverence 
always, but it is safe to say that the pupil will hardly 
think of questioning your officer’s authority sooner than 
your own ; for each has his dignity conferred upon him 
ny ~ same very powerful, though it may be invisible, 

ead. 


VARIETIES. 


— The only people who really enjoy bad health are the 
doctors. 

— You need not be afraid of giving too much. The old dar- 
key said, ‘If any of you know ob any Church wi'at died of lib- 
erality, jes tell me whar it is, an’ I will take a pilgrimage to it, 
and by de soft light ob de pale moon I will crawl upon its 
moss-covered roof an’ write upon de topmost shingle, ‘ Blessed 
am de dead who die in de Lord.’ ”’ 


— Indians never kiss each other; and, having seen a few In- 
dians, we can’t blame them. 

— In a village of Suabia, a teacher named Zeller had lost all 
his clothes and other effects by the burning of the schoolhouse, 
and knew not where to lay his head. On the morrow of that 
fatal day, the poor fellow was sitting sadly before the door of 
the neighbor who had given him an asylum, reflecting upon 
his miserable position, when, all at once, he sees advancing 
toward him all the scholars of his school, bringing in their 
hands, this one linen, another food, a third garments, etc. 
‘* Dear master,”’ said the spokesman of the troupe, ‘‘ don’t feel 
so bad; we bring you these little things in the meantime, and 
our parents send you word that you shall not be abandoned 
in your misfortune.’ Moved to tears, the poor schoolmaster 
could not find words to express the sentiments which the sym- 
pathy of these noble children made him feel. In her turn, a 
little girl, who had kept away from the little troupe, approached 
the teacher: ‘‘ Dear master, we are so poor at home that I 
have nothing to give you except this picture, which the vicar 
gave me, saying that the sight of it would console the afflicted.”’ 
The teacher, taking the picture in his hands with a certain 
curiosity, saw that it was a representation of Job on his dung- 
hill. ‘*Oh! my child,” said he, ‘‘this picture has done me 
good; Job supported patiently his afflictions, and God came 
to the relief of his misery; He will also come, I hope, to the 
aid of mine.”’ 

— When people come to what iscommonly called high words, 
they generally use low language. 

— The schoo) is still; a hand is raised; 
** May I go out, please, sir ?”’ 


And ’tween his handkerchief and nose 
Do ruddy stains appear. 


Why, certainly,’’ the master says; 
The urchin straightway goes; 
He takes his cap from off its peg, 
The cranberry from his nose. 

— Colloquy between two new acquaintances: ‘“‘I once sat 
on the judge’s bench in Texas.”’ ‘That so? where was the 
judge ?”’ 

— A Puzzle for Phonetickers.—A fast man on a fast day 
took bis horse and went to the end of the fast land, and there 
tied him fast, and as fast as he could he broke his fast. Then 
he rose and took off his hose, and went with his hoes along the 
rows, and put the rose on the end of his hose, which, as every 
one knows, is a sort of nose. So his hose waters every rose in 
all the rows. Now say who knows how a foreign wight could 
learn very fast the meaning of hoes and rows or knows and 
nose, or to perform any rite right, or even to write wright right, 
if his living depended on getting some right which involved the 
right writing of wright, right, write, and rite?—Harper’s Bazar. 

— “ What I’d-like to know,” said a schoolboy, “‘ is how the 
mouths of rivers can be so much larger than their heads.”’ 

— These beautiful words are Shelley’s: 

* Life, like a dome of 
Stains the white at 

— “‘ What is a junction, nurse?” asked a seven-year-old fairy 
the other day of an elderly lady who stood at her side on a 
railway platform. “A junction, my dear,’ answered the 
nurse, with the air of avery superior person indeed, ‘‘ why. 
it’s a place where two roads separates.” 


— What is sweeter than a sugar-house ? Why, 


a 
Jadies’ seminary when it is full of ’lasses.—. San 


orristown Herald. 


IMAGINATION. — (IV.) 
BY THOMAS HILL, D.D., LL.D., PORTLAND, ME. 


The exclusion of spelling-books, and the curtailing of 
the time given to arithmetic and grammar, are reforms 
imperatively needed for the sake of the children’s 
minds, as well as for making room for geometry, draw- 
ing, and music. Teaching from spelling-books is one 
of the most fruitful causes of bad spelling; learning to 
read, and practice in reading, is the only sure way of 
learning to spell. Arithmetic would be better learned 
by the majority of children in New England if it were 
postponed two or three years later, and only half the 
time given to it. Grammar, like spelling, is best 
learned by reading. In the Waltham schools we ban- 
ished the ordinary readers, and furnished the scholars 
with the loan of English classics; and spent a great 
deal of our schooltime in reading them aloud ; English 
classics from Mrs. Barbauld’s Hymns in Prose, and 
Maria Edgeworth’s Karly Lessons, up to Shakespeare 
and Milton. Familiarity with these writings gave the 
power of writing and speaking good English. 

The wonderful success of vocal music in the Boston 
schools shows what can be accomplished by a right 
method of culture, and by a few minutes’ daily attention 
to one object for a long series of days. The same daily, 
patient attention to drawing, under a wise and compre- 
hensive system, would give as remarkable and valuable 
results in that art. And if conjoined with this there 
should be daily short exercises of other kinds, designed 
to develop the imagination in space, in other directions, 
so as to furnish a basis for science as well as for art, 
there would be equal success there also. 

Froebel gives the child certain geometrical solids in 
wood, as playthings ; also blocks and rods, and adds the 
ingenious device of using soaked peas and pointed rods 
with which to build skeletonsrot solids. Atterwa 

gives the child wax and clay with which to model what 
they please. All this is well. The apparatus for illus- 
trating geometrical truths and stimulating the imagina- 
tion in regard to forms in space may, however, be 
greatly extended. We used, in the schools of Waltham, 
the little bricks of Miss Edgeworth; that is, hard-pine 
blocks, two inches, by one, by one-half, with a sprink- 
ling of half-bricks, and of bricks of double length, and 
found them to answer an excellent purpose. We also 
used, with good effect, a simpler form of the Chinese tan- 
grams, consisting of isosceles right triangles, of two 
sizes, one-half the size of the other, with three of which 
two hundred or more different figures can be made. In 
private teaching I have used also triangles with curved 
sides, arcs of 120 and 60 degrees; in one triangle both 
of the sides of sixty beimg concave, and in the other, one 
being convex. With three of these triangles a great 
variety of figures can be made. In the higher schools 
of applied mathematics, it is common to illustrate geo- 
metrical surfaces by an arrangement of threads accord- 
ing to fixed laws, giving by their intersection various 
forms. In such schools the pupils are also taught to 
reason and demonstrate the properties of the exact sur- 
face, rudely sketched by the crossing threads. In 
sehools of a lower grade, also, I see very great advan- 
tagesin early accustoming the child to the appearance of 
similar models; and to the imagination of the perfect 
form, years before his reasoning powers are sufficiently 
developed to enable him to demonstrate a single one of 
its properties. It is no strain upon a child’s memory, 
no premature taxing of his reason, no flight beyond his 
power of imagination, to show him, for example, that if 
a hoop roll on the inside of a hoop of double its diam- 
eter, each point of that hoop will move back and forth 
in a straight diameter of the larger hoop; but_if the 
little hoop roll upon the outside of the large hoop, each 
point of it moves ina path exactly like the bright cow’s- 
foot in a cup of milk, It does not strain any of his 
powers to show him the shape of the hanging chain, and 
of the bent rod, and of the path of the flying ball, and 


It lifts him to a perception of the reality and impor- 
tance of these geometric forms; it stimulates him to 


keener observation of the diagrams of Nature; it 
awakens in him a longing to know in what manner the 
properties of these curves are demonstrated; and thus 
becomes a stimulus to study. These higher geomet- 
rical truths act upon the scientific and esthetic taste of 
the young, as the occasional reading of the finest poetry 
acts upon their literary taste ; not appreciated at first, 
they afterward linger in the memory of the growing 
man as a guide to higher regions of thought and feel- 
ing. They are the trophies of Miltiades, that will not 
let the young Themistocles sleep. 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed to 
the Editor, Prof. E. T. QuimBY, Hanover, N. H. 


— E. A. Bowen, Paris, Ky., makes a proper correction 
in the solution of Problem 36 (Jan. 2, 1879), by Wm. 
Hoover. Itshould be, ‘whence = = 30°; hence n = 6,’ 
—EpiITor. 

— §. K. M. inquires for a geometrical solution for the 
area of a trapezium, the sides and angles being given. 
If by “ geometrical ” it is meant to exclude trigonom- 
etry, it cannot be done. By trigonometry it is simply 
4 the sum of the products obtained by multiplying the 
sines of two opposite angles respectively by their ad- 
jacent sides.—Ep. 


PROBLEMS. 


TuroreM III.—Let there be a line AB, and GC per- 
pendicular to AB at F. Let there be any number of 
circles described, with their centers on AB, through 
the common point A, and cutting GC at H, D, C, ete., 
and AB at H, J, B, etc., the smallest diameter being 
greater than AF. 

Then (F#)*, (F'D)*, and (FC)? will be as the lines 
FH, FI, and FB. J. L. THompson. 


SOLUTIONS. 


Erratrum.—In solution of Problem 40 (p. 5, Jan. 2), 
“evolved ” should be resolved. Wa. Hoover. 


PROBLEM 58.—A ship at sea observes two headlands: one 
due north, the other due west. The ship sails 8 miles, bearing 
2216° west of north, and is then equally distant from the two 
objects. She sails 3 miles further, with the same bearing, and 
is then in a direct line between the two objects. How far was 
she from the headland, due north, when she started ? How 
far was she from both headlands after sailing the first eight 
nriles ? L. G. M. 


Let B denote the position of the ship; A, that of the 
northern headland; B, that of the western headland; 
P, the position of the ship after sailing 8 = a miles 
under a bearing of 22$° = g® west of north; then 
AP=PC. Prolong BP to E,a distance of = 3 
miles. The point # will fall on AC. From P and ZF 
draw perpendiculars PK and HF on AB; also PH 
and HG upon BC. 

Put AB=2, BC=y; then EF = (a+ sin gq, 
and EG= (a+b) cosg. We also have PK=a 
sin g, and PH =a cosq. Therefore AK = x—a 
cos g, and CH=y—asing. By the problem, we 
have, bd) (1). 
cos + a’ sin’® (y— asin a? cos? (2). 
From (1) we obtain, 

y — sin g 
Expanding (2), condensing, then by means of (3), we 
have, — 2 sin (2a + b)y* + [(4a? + 6ab + 20%) 
sin’ p + a* — Bly = 2a (a sin 
Restoring numbers, and 

— 14.541969y? +- 116.2146827y 740.8750624. 

Hence, y = 10.254495+- miles, 
And x = 17.2396244+ 
Therefore, AP = 10.313447+- 


F. P. Marz. 


THEO II.—Th ri 
twelve times the radius of the Inseribed circle 
This is true only when the sides have the ratio of 3, 
4, and 5, as can easily be shown. The right-angled 
triangle is not a very fertile field for discoveries at 
presentt ; at least, in elementary way. 


to show him their differences and their likenesses. 


H. Gunper. 


Sa 
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MILITARY DRILL IN SCHOOLS. 


[The following letters were addressed to Nath’! T. Allen, to 
be read at the discussion of the Military Drill question before 
the Mass. Teachers’ Association, Dec. 27, 1878.] 


FROM JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
My Dear Friend : 

[ earnestly hope that the decision of the Association may be 
decidedly against this useless and, to a very large class of the 
community, highly objectionable feature. We are still suffer- 
ing from the effects of the development of the war spirit, in 
the cheapening of human life and the reckless use of deadly 
weapons. God forbid that we should continue to foster it. 

Thy friend, JoHN G. WHITTIER. 


Oak Knoll, Danvers, 12 Mo. 18th, 1878! 


FROM WM. LLOYD GARRISON. 


My Dear Friend: 
It affords me much gratification to learn that the question 


of military drill in our public schools is to be discussed at the 
annual meeting of the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, 
at Worcester, on the 27th inst.; because I feel confident that 
the verdict of the Association will be emphatically expressed 
both against the propriety and the utility of such an enforce- 
ment. The attempt made some time ago to subject every lad 
of fourteen years and upward to be thus drilled in schools 
aforesaid throughout the Commonwealth, by an enactment of 
the legislature, having been defeated, the local authorities in 
Boston, and some other cities, have undertaken to make 
this a compulsory part of the common-school system within 
their limits; and if this abuse of official trust and perversion 
of the specific object of educational training be allowed 
to go unrebuked, the bad example may lead to making 
that general and uniform in every part of the Commonwealth 
which is now exceptional and limited, and which ought not to 
be tolerated in any instance. 

The plea that is made in behalf of compulsory drilling, that 
it will prove advantageous to the physical development of the 
pupils, is not even plausible, because it is an assumption 
that there is no other method of exercise that can be resorted 
to with equal benefit; whereas it is not comparable to any 
well-regulated system of gymnastics, which would certainly 
not violate any conscientious scruples, and which would un- 
questionably commend itself to general approval. Besides, 
the physical advantage of the military drill sinks into insignifi- 
cance in comparison with the demoralization which is insep- 
arable from thus imbuing the youthful mind with warlike 
feelings and sentiments. Instead of “ studying the things 
that make for peace,’’ it is a subtle and pregnant device 
to cultivate that spirit of ambition, unforgiveness, and 
bloody retaliation which from time immemorial has caused 
nation to lift up sword against nation, and slain millions upon 


millions of the human race. 

But, aside from the question of peace or war, our common- 
school system is supported by a common tax, and nothing ex- 
traneous to its well-defined and universally-approved objects 
of instruction should be enforced upon it, especially when 
coming directly and needlessly in conflict with the conscien- 
tious scruples of a very considerable portion of the people. 

Yours for a just discrimination, 
Boston, Dec. 25, 1878. Wma. Lioyp GARRISON, 


FROM REY. DR. A. P. PEABODY. 
My Dear Sir: 


I fully agree with you in opinion as to military drill in 
schools and colleges. I have steadily opposed its introduction 
into Harvard College, and have, as chairman of the high- 
school committee of Cambridge, successfully resisted several 
earnest attempts’ to establish it in that school. I object to it 
on physical grounds. The drill is too severe an exercise for a 
pretty large minority of boys of what is deemed the suitable 
age; an undue strain upon the physical powers of a growing 
boy inflicts an irreparable injury. No system of gymnastics or 
bodily exercise which is incapable of adaptation to a very wide 
diversity of constitutional vigor, should ever be introduced 
into a school. I object to the military drill in schools and col- 
leges on moral grounds. We do not want our scholars to per- 
form unmeaning acts, or significant acts of which they do 
hot know the meaning. Military drill means neither more nor 
less than training in the art and science of human butchery. 
An intelligent béy knows this, and his associations with the 
drill cannot but be sanguinary; a boy who plays with guns can 


hardly be otherwise than familiar with the idea of shooting 
men, Our dail papers have in their every issue several cases 
of murder by fire-arms. Is not this due in part to the famil- 
larity with the use of fire-arms created by our late war ? 

When there shali be real need for the use of arms, the 
*xperience of the late war has shown that, for intel- 
ligent soldiers, there is no need of elaborate preparation 
by drill. The young men who went into the army 
fom our colleges were, as officers, drilling recruits within 
4 few weeks of leaving college, and it was admitted that 


Tegiments of intelligent volunteers went into the war in a 
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good state of preparation for it, while companies of a lower 
grade of intelligence required prolonged drill. 


Yours very truly, Rev. A. P. Peasopy, D.D. 
Cambridge, Dec. 26, 1878. 


ELEMENTARY READING IN GERMAN SCHOOLS, 
CONCERNING PROF, TRAUTMAN’S STATEMENT. 


To the Editor of The Journal : 

Before the publication, in Taz JouRNAL of the 9th inst., of 
Professor Trautman’s letter to Professor Scott relating to the 
method of teaching elementary reading in the German schools, 
I sent to Colonel Parker, the able Superintendent of Schools 
in Quincy, a copy of that letter and requested him to inform 


me how far his observations among the schools of Germany 
aceorded with the statements of Professor Trautman. Colonel 
Parker’s answer contains so much that cannot fall to be of 
general interest to educators, that I venture to send it to you 
for publication. I hope you will give it an early insertion. 
ours truly, D. B. Hagar. 
Salem, Mass., Jan. 13, 1879. 


SUPT. PARKER’S LETTER. 


Dear Mr. Hagar :—Your note, with enclosed letter of Prof. 
Moritz Trautman of Leipzig, is at hand. You ask me whether 
my ‘‘ observations in the schools of Germany agree with the 
statements of Trautman, in reference to spelling and to teach- 
ing reading objectively.’’ 

The statement of my short experience of two years in Ger- 
man schools would have little weight beside that which seems 
to be eminent authority; therefore, so far as my personal evi- 
dence goes, I will content myself by saying that I have seen in 
Germany many lessons given in the first steps of reading, with 
the use of objects. Fortunately I have at hand the best Ger- 
man authorities in the way of books upon teaching, and from 
them I will take indisputable evidence that Professor Traut- 
man is wrong in his statement that the “‘ Knife method”’ ‘‘is 
not to be found in Germany.”’ By “spelling” he evidently 
means the A-B-c method. Horace Mann told us, thirty-six 
years ago (Report 1843 p. 311), that after the most persevering in- 
quiry, ‘“‘The uniform statement was, that the alphabet as 
such, had ceased to be taught, as an exercise preliminary to 
reading, for the last fifteen or twenty years by every teacher in 
the kingdom” (Prussia). I wish every teacher in our “ king- 
dom ’’ would read that Report of 1843. Horace Mann cer- 


|tainly saw the object or {*knifs’’ method in full operation 
It remains for me tu «how that it has not been aban- 


then. 
doned. 

The best authority for German teachers is Diesterweg’s Weg- 
weiser zur Bildung fiir Deutsche Lehrer (Guide to Education 
for German Teachers). This book of four volumes, of five 
hundred pages each, printed at Essen, 1873, was issued by the 
pupils of Diesterweg who, as you know, is called the second 
Pestalozzi; he was in fact a greater teacher than Pestalozzi. 
His pupils, who are the foremost teachers of Germany to-day, 
formed a pedagogical association, called the “‘ Diesterweg 
Stiftung.’’ This society selected from their own members, 
and from other eminent educators, persons especially fitted by 
study and experience to present the special subjects in the 
wide range of teaching; to each was assigned a particular task; 
and the result is the work I have mentioned. It is the best 
book for teachers of which I have any knowledge. One hun- 
dred pages are devoted to reading alone; the history of all the 
methods of teaching reading ever used is faithfully presented; 
sho1t reviews of all the prominent works on the subject are 
given, followed by a long discussion of the theory and practice. 

The four methods that comprise all methods in teaching 
reading, are the Buchstabe methode (A, B, c); Lautic meth- 
ode (phonic method); Schreiblese methode (writing, reading 
method); and Normal Worter methode (the object, language, 
word, writing, drawing, thinking, and phonic methods, all in 
one). The phonic method is used as a part of all methods, 
except the purely phonic (Lautic methode), in which it is used 
alone. This is the method advocated by Professor Trautman, 
but I can find no trace, in my reading or experience, of its pres- 
ent use as described by him. It was so used at the first (see 
Teutsche Grammatik, issued in 1530). He would have children 
learn the sounds first, and then correct them in pronouncing 
words. 

I have been able to find but one proceedure in teaching the 
sounds; first the word as a whole is taught, and then its parts, 
the sounds. I could quote from many model lessons in differ- 
ent books upon teaching, to prove this. After a number of 
sounds have been learned from words, then these sounds are 
combined by pupils into new words; but all sounds, so far as 
I can find, are first learned from words. The Normal Worter 
Methode combines all the methods except the unnatural A-B-c 
method. I will hurriedly translate a bit of a long description 
of this method by Béhme, teacher in a normal school in Berlin, 
( Weqweiser, p. 137): 

‘‘ The teacher draws the object upon the blackboard; or, if 
convenient, presents it in nature, and leads: 1, A conversa- 
tion about the same, in which the qualities of the object are 


sought out, the em are examined, and the object is compared 
with others. This is an exercise in language, observation, and 


thinking (Sprach Auschanung und Denk Uebungenen). For 


this instruction, in our opinion, single objects are preferable 


to numbers of objects in groups, as the latter tend to confuse 
little children. In this conversation exercise, an interest is 
won for the object, and at the same time an acquaintance is 
led to with the word, written or printed under the picture.”’ 


This is enough to prove that the knife or object method is 
known and practised in Germany. I would be happy, some 
day, to translate all of this exposition of the object method, but 
my time will allow me simply to outline the remainder. 2. 
The children draw the picture upon their slates, in an awk- 
ward way, itis true. 8. The word is written in large letters 
under the picture. The word is grasped by the child asa 
whole (in seiner Totali dt), as word-picture, then the parts 
(forms) are examined. 4. The sounds of the word are learned, 


**das Auflésen des Wortes in seine Laute. The word is pro- 
nounced slowly (spelled by sound). 5. The word is written, 
etc., ** Auschanung ist die Basis des Gauzen.’”’ Seeing (the 
object and the word) is the basis of the whole. 

I find in this book the names of twenty-four primers, prob- 
ably all that had been published in Germany up to 1873; the 
authors and methodsare given. Twenty-one outof the twenty- 
four follow the Normal Worter Methode, that is the ‘knife 
method ”’ (‘unknown (?) in Germany’’) combined with the 
phonic and the writing methods. L. Thomas, director of the 
Kaths schule in Leipsig, is the author of one of the best prim- 
ers illustrating the object method ( Wegweiser, p. 136); it is 
called the Fischfibel (fish primer), because the first object used 
isafish. Verily I am forced to believe that Professor Traut- 
man is like one of our distinguished college presidents, who, 
after a learned discourse upon high schools, confessed privately 
that he had not been in a common school for twenty years. 


Quincy, Mass., Jan. 13, 1878. FRANCIS. W. PARKER. 


THE STUDY OF GEOMETRY. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

As “‘ Subscriber No, 2’ asks for more information on so im- 
portant a subject, I take pleasure in giving the results of my 
experience. I have studied in France and Germany, and can 
speak advisedly on the subject. I may even add that the ma- 
jority of text-books on that science are defective. The only 
geometries that I find worthy of notice are Chauvenet’s and 
Venable’s, But I condemn Robinson’s, and even Loomis’s. 
The great meteorologist makes the words equivalent and equal 
synonymous. Robinson omits entirely to speak of geomet 
rie loci. 

To teach geometry with success, the pupil must be taught 
how to think and how to investigate for himself. He should 
be drilled on the demonstrations of theorems not to be found 
in the text-book, and on the research of geometric loci. I 
don’t know of a better exercise for the improvement of a stu- 
dent than the working of problems. I have met with great suc- 
cess with the following method: I tell my pupils to draw the 
diagrams according to thé instructions of the author they study; 


then, when the proposition is well understood, let them lay 
their books aside and try to repeat the demonstrations loudly 
without any assistance. If this is reached, you can rest as- 
sured that the student can master the lesson. 

There is no study so ‘interesting and so important. for the 
improvement of the mind. It rectifies the wrong direction 
our mind is generally inclined to take, and accustoms us to rea- 
son and be inquisitive. E. J. EDMUNDS, 

New Orleans, La., Jan., 1879. Prof. of Mathematics. 


DOES THE PARTICIPLE EVER POSITIVELY AFFIRM ? 
Reply to “‘H. L. B.’ (Journal, Jan. 2, 1879). 


The participle often has the same force as a verb, does pre- 
cisely the same work; it must therefore, in such cases, affirm. 
Thus, “I never heard of this BEING questioned”’ (Bishop Mc- 
Ilvaine) = that this was questioned. ‘‘ The fact of the letter 
HAVING BEEN WRITTEN by the two lords” (Prescott) = that 
the letter HAD BEEN WRITTEN, etc. ‘Insists upon every step 
BEING TAKEN”’ (Ecce Deus) = that every step SHOULD BE 
TAKEN. “‘ He felt himself sinking’’ =that he WAS SINKING. 

In all the above cases the participial clause does the same 
work as the demonstrative clause which has a finite verb. As 
the latter affirms, the participle must afirm. If A=B and 
B=C, thenA=C. Part. clause = Dem. clause, Dem. clause 
=an affirmative; then Part. clause = an affirmation. 

Note the very pronounced difference between the participle 
used as an adjective, and used as a verb. Thus: saw a mow- 
ing machine (adjective part.), saw a machine mowing,—(verb 
form of participle). So the infinitive, ‘‘Saw a steam-ship up 
the river’? (Adjective Inf.) ; saw a ship (to) steam up the 
river’ (Predicative Inf ). 

The substantial difference in the character of the predication, . 


between the participle and the ‘“‘finite’’ verb, is found in the 
fact that the latter simply states a fact or a thought, while the 
latter does this, and, in addition, points the same to the imag- 
ination. For this reason the participle, when used predica- 
tively, might well be termed the pictorial mood of the verb. 
Some note the difference in the following: ‘‘ I saw that the city 
HAD BEEN BURNED.”’ “I saw the city BURNED.” ‘‘T saw 
the city BURNING.”’ 

The force of the participle, as predicative, shades off into its 
other uses as adjective and as noun, so that sometimes it is a 
little difficult to draw clearly the line of distinction. Thus, 
“We talk of such things TROUBLING us,” (verb.) We talk 
of such things 48 TROUBLING us,”’ (adjective, with some pred- 
icative forces.) ‘“‘ The things TROUBLING us, should be put 
away’’ = (pure adjective). ‘‘ Such things constantly TROUB- 
LING us, we decided to leave the place” = (pure — form). 

READ, 
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THE WEEK. 


— A bill was introduced into the Senate, Monday, looking 
to the abolition of the national banks. 

— Abill for the payment of awards of Mexican War pen- 
sions passed the Senate Thursday last, involving about $20,- 
000,000. 

— The expenses to date of the Centennial Exhibition at 
Philadelphia have been $10,997,980.59; the receipts, $11,- 
161,611.55. 

— Geneva Award.— The National House of Representatives 
passed a measure on Saturday last, providing for the continu- 
ance of the committee on the Geneva Award, and the payment 
of the actual war losses, but adverse to the insurance claims. 

— England. — The labor troubles still continue. One asso- 
ciation has resolved to vote £7 to every member who desires 
to emigrate to America. 

— France.—Louis Joseph Martel has been elected president 
of the French Senate. The threatened ministerial crisis has 
been.averted through a compromise the vote of confidence 
stood 223 to 121, the right abstaining from voting. A decree 
pardoning 2,245 French communists was promulgated on the 
17th inst. 


As our forms go to press, we stop them to announce 
Dr. Philbrick’s return home, after an absence of ten 
months in Paris, in the service of the educators of the 
country. In their behalf we bid him welcome, and ex- 
tend our hearty congratulations over his most successful 
mission and his safe return. He is in good health and 
spirits, and will in due time make known to his co- 
workers the results of his mission. 


TEACHERS who overwork themselves are liable to re- 
quire too much of their pupils. The self-stimulus is 
nourished by a desire to secure good results in scholar- 
ship from the school. A mania to distance one’s past 
experiences, and to leave competitors in the rear of the 
race, is almost sure to drive pupil and teacher beyond 
the natural limits of labor and endurance. This bound 
once crossed, the régime of sound health and of per- 
sonal comfort is exchanged for one of nervous anxiety, 
a feeling of great responsibility, and a nerve-wearing 


a) | degrees of LL.D. and A.M. in our colleges. 
& |est is popularly styled the Gold Palm of the University 


sickness, if not of absolute decay. Probably no teacher 
knows the day or the hour when the seeds of disease 
are surely planted in the system, but be assured it is 
when weary and sleepless nights follow days of cease- 
less toil and unbroken strain, Stop one moment and 
think. 


In recognition of the American Exhibition of Educa- 
tion at Paris, in addition to the awards that have been 
already announced, University Decorations have been 
conferred on several leading educators, to whom the 
success of the exhibition is more or less due. These 


decorations are of two grades analagous to the honorary 
The high- 


of France, which confers upon the recipient the title of 
Officer of Public Instruction. The other is called the 
Silver Palm, and confers upon the recipient the title of 
Officer of the Academy. The Gold Palm has been con- 
ferred on Gen. John Eaton, U. 8. Commissioner of 
Education, Washington, and Dr. John D. Philbrick, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education at Paris. The Silver 
Palm has been conferred on Hon. Henry Kiddle of 
New York, Hon. W. T. Harris of St. Louis, and Hon. 
J. O. Wilson, of Washington. The badges of the Gold 
Palm is a purple rosette, worn in the buttonhole of the 


‘lleft lapel of the coat; that of the Silver Palm is a 


purple ribbon in the same buttonhole. These distinc: 
tions are conferred through the French Minister of 
Public Instruction, and are highly complimentary to 
the recipients. The number of honors given is necessa- 
rily small, but American educators will recognize the 
justice of the selection, from the considerations of dis- 
tinguished personal ability and services, and their con- 
tributions to the success of the Exhibition. 


WE are glad our brisk ¢ontgpporary, the Boston Her- 
ald, has put itself in communication with Secretary 
Dickinson on the subject of the State Normal Schools. 
Had it done so a little earlier, it might have saved itself 
the exposure of its singular lack of information concern- 
ing this work and the general condition of the profes- 
sion of instruction. If it will now ask the same emi- 
nent authority the reason why the school committee in 
Massachusetts is made an independent branch of the 
government, elected directly by the people for these 
years, and intrusted with the-conservative power to ex- 
amine, appoint, and fix the salaries of teachers and su- 
perintendents in towns and cities, it may discover that 
in nothing is the wisdom of our new school legislation 
so apparent as here. The State of Ohio goes further, 
and gives the school committee, within a certain rate, 
fixed by law, the full power over estimates and expendi- 
tures for public education; and every American State 
will finally toe that mark. The plain reason of this is, 
that the training of children in public schools is incom- 
parably the most important and delicate of all local mu- 
nicipal affairs, requiring, for the good of the children 
and the State, an intelligent, consistent, and conserva- 
tive policy, removed as far as possible from the conflict 
of politics and the various disturbing influences of the 
town meeting and the city council. To intrust such an 
interest to the ups and downs of an annual election, and 
to throw into the town meeting and the city council the 
question of the salaries of teachers, especially in such 
years as the past season of panic, would have been the 
most mischievous and dangerous of experiments. The 
present school law gives the people an opportunity for 
a second and third sober thought on the education of 
their children; and that opportunity has saved the 
schools from vital injury in scores of communities, even 
of old Massachusetts, during the past five years. 


Tue Rhode Island Institute, another of our New- 
England State Teachers’ Associations, and the oldest 
in the land, if the records are true, has held its annual 
review, commencing its sessions in the midst of the 


weariness, which are the inevitable signs of premature 


snow-storm of the winter. The leaders were there, and 


the rank and file in goodly array, and during a two days’ 
session but little occurred to stir the quiet and serene 
aspect of educational affairs in Little Rhody. The 
busiest part of the exercises was around the business 
stalls of the ubiquitous book agents, who were present 
in force. 

The only ripples on the surface of the educational 
waters were caused by the smooth pebbles from the 
hand of Mr. Collar and the sharp-edged chips from the 
sling of Mr. Eaton. Both are reformers from Boston, 
and each in his way threatens to disturb the hitherto 
quiet course of educational thinking and acting, 
although both will disclaim the title we give them. 
Mr. Collar’s prophecies foretell the approach of the day 
when less Greek and Latin shall be supplied by more of 
mathematics and the sciences in our preparatory schools 
and colleges. With Germany and Harvard to lead off 
in this partial elimination of the classics, Mr. Collar 
believes that the dawn of a new era is at hand, when 
the maximum of the new system shall barely equal the 
minimum of the old. Mr. Collar thinks, too, that 
translation is the-be-all and-end-all of classic instruc- 
tion, and that the hard grammar-drill of Father Taylor’s 
days has been superseded by the euphonious and 
rhetorical sentences of the Boston class-room. These 
views of course were ably met by the silver-tongued, 
classic Harkness, who only leaves the shadow of the 
Parthenon to make an occasional trip to the homes of 
the Roman Fathers. We thought, as the argument 
advanced, that the smooth but keen-edged knife of the 
old Greek made a thorough dissection of the modern 
Athenian, and that the Ancient Sage, called classic 
discipline and culture, would hold court in one Amer- 
ican college at least for another generation. 

Mr. Eaton’s brutum fulmen was discharged at 
“Grammar in the Grammar Schools.” Some alarm 
was awakened, but the presence and timely words 
of Professor Greene, Superintendent Leach, and Pro- 
ofessor Harkness, prevented all possible harm in 
Rhode Island. What we most missed at this meeting 
was a tone and temper which means educational prog- 
ress for the State. What was said and done was well. 
What is more needed would have been far better, namely, 
a vitalizing of educational forces, by a policy and a pur- 
pose which should find expression in the Institute. 

As long as the “leading educators” of a State con- 
tent themselves with papers and discussions on methods 
of teaching geography, arithmetic, and grammar, there 
will be no grand advance. The teacher must come to 
the front, and direct public opinion on educational con- 
cerns. Those who know should communicate to those 
who do not know. Legislation waits the leadership 
which an aroused public sentiment will command. Un- 
til that boldness of intelligent knowledge asserts its 
place and its prerogatives, we must be content “to labor 
and to wait.” 


Our inadvertant use of the words “ public schools ” 
in a recent article, instead of “separate schools in Onta- 
rio,” etc., last week, called forth the letter from Mr. Thos. 
O’ Hagan, president of an association of Roman Cath- 
olic teachers in the province of Ontario, Canada. The 
sentence in our editorial to which Mr. O’Hagan takes 
exception, thus corrected would read as follows: . 

“We know what has become of the separate schools 
of Ontario, notably Toronto, in the Dominion of Can- 
ada, where these gentlemen (the clergy) are intrusted 
with the management of the school funds.” 

Mr. O’Hagan in his magniloquent way would have 
us benighted Americans believe that we maintain our 
schools “at the expense of morality and religion,” and 
that “the Catholics of the Province ” possess rights 
“which the freedom of the American Republic has yet 
failed to recognize.” Individual Roman Catholics in 
Ontario whose consciences are very tender “ have rights,” 
so called, but we deny that “the Catholics of the Prov- 
ince” in their corporate capacity have any special rights 


whatever in Ontario that they do not possess in the 
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Republic. There is no corporate recognition of the 
Roman Catholic Church in the provincial seperate- 
school system of Ontario. Tender consciences of in- 
dividual Roman Catholics are respected in their desire 
for a Roman Catholic school where a public school 
exists; but “the church” receives no recognition 
whatever in the matter of schools, and this Mr. O’Ha- 
gan knows right well. Each individual man must 
give notice of his own desire to support a “ separate ”’ 
school in his locality, and then he is exempted from 
public but not from private school-rates. 

The public grant is based not on Catholic Church mem- 
bership, or population in the community, as was de- 
manded and refused, but on the average attendance of 
the pupils at the schools. Mr. O’Hagan omits to ac- 
count for the cause of the difference in the law of On- 
tario and the “ American Republic.” He no doubt knows 
that the British conquerors of Quebec conceded to the 
demands of the conquered, and thoughtlessly gave them 
certain privileges which they have had influence enough 
to have made far more extensive than was ever orig- 
inally intended. Mr, O’Hagan knows that this was the 
origin of “separate” schools, and not the alleged liber- 
ality of the Ontario government. Had it been left to 
itself, it would have done what New Brunswick has 
done, and what the Republic has done,—nobly refuse 
to disfigure its educational system with “separate” 


schools. 
The example of “Catholic Quebec” is an unfortu- 


nateone for Mr. O’Hagan. The miserable display of 
that Province at Philadelphia in 1876, beside that of 
“ Protestant Ontario,” struck every student of the sub- 
ject as significant of the immeasurable distance between 
them in the matter of public education. Nor was he 
more fortunate in citing the evidences of the condition 
of the schools of “ Catholic Quebec” at the Paris Exhi- 
bition. We quote the Oanada Educational - Monthly, 
in its able issue of January, 1879; in its editorial col- 
umns it thus refers to the condition of the schools in the 
Eastern Province : 


“Those who land, and properly laud, the efficiency of the 
educational system of Canada must, we fear, learn to speak of 
the country they eulogize in a somewhat local sense, referring 
particularly to the Province of Ontario and to the Maritime 
Provinces. That the Province of Quebec, at any rate, should 
be excluded from a share in the compliment is, unhappily, but 
too apparent, if the state of elementary English education, in 
the country parts of that Province, is to be taken as a criterion 
of excellence. At the recent Paris Exposition, it was specially 
noticed by French educationists that that portion of la belle 
Canada inhabited by the people of their own race and lan- 
guage, the Quebec Province, had little share in the honors won 
sd the Dominion by the exhibit in the Canada Educational 

ourt. 

But the shortcomings of the Province and its French-speaking 
inhabitants in failing to take part in representing Canada’s 
educational interests at the Exposition are trifling, in compar- 
ison with the apathy manifested at home in the Province, by 
their English-speaking compatriots, toward the cause of edu- 
cation. At the Annual Convention of Protestant Teachers of 
the Province, held recently at Bedford, in the Eastern town- 
ships, the condition of affairs in connection with primary edu- 
cation was stated to be most deplorable. The explanation of 
this is readily enough found in the fact that the salaries paid 
to the teachers are criminally inadequate to the providing of 
competent men to take charge of the schools. 

A further explaining cause is found in the statement, made 
upon undoubted authority, that not only are the salaries mis- 
erable pittances in themselves, but that the teachers,—in most 
instances females, — have to submit to the degradation of re- 
ceiving their remuneration in the set-off form of ‘‘ board,’’ and 
this on the vile peripatetic principle. This pinched and starved 
recognition of education, we are told, extends over a large 
area of even the oldest and richest counties of the Eastern 
Townships, —the salaries only ranging from $7.00 to $12.00 
per month, and board, —the board being from house to house 
weekly! Who are really responsible for this blot upon Cana- 
dian civilization we cannot say, but the disclosure of such facts 
flush the face with shame for the greed or ignorance of the 
ne that supinely permits such a state of things to 

8 

The disproportionate number of English-speaking children 

the province, and. scattered, as they are, over a wide area, 

of course makes it difficult to organize efficient machinery of 
instruction for their wants, and our miserable sectarian preju- 
dices unhappily stand in the way of codperation with the 
rench inhabitants to secure any good system of education. 

° circumstances, however, can well excuse the utter lack of 
4ppreciation of what ought to be the priceless services to the 
community of an experienced, cultured, and capable corps of 


teachers, with a recognized status corresponding, to the di 
nity and importance of the high duties of their calling. It 
would, perhaps, be unjust, while we are ignorant of the whole 
facts, to attach blame in this matter to the Protestant Commit- 
tee of the Council of Public Instruction of the Province, but 
they cannot be absolved from some share in the responsibility 
for so disereditable a state of things.” 


A WORD TO WESTERN TEACHERS. 


In accordance with a business plan made with Messrs. 
Klein & Kimball, of Chicago, Tux NationaL Jour- 
NAL OF Epucation will be published in Boston and 
Chicago. Klein & Kimball are entrusted with the 
business interests of Tuxz Journat in the States 
named in their card, published herewith, and we com- 
mend them and Tue Journat to the patronage of all 


Western educators. 
Tuos. W. Bickne tt, Publisher. 


Tue Narionat Journat or Epucation (Boston, 
Mass.), by its energy, its enterprise, its clear perception 
of educational questions and the wants of Western 
teachers, and its great ability as a director of the educa- 
tional interests of the nation, is rapidly winning its way 
to all parts of the West. So general has its circulation 
become in this section, that the establishment of a WxEs'- 
ERN DEPARTMENT is regarded by a large number of 
the prominent educators in the West as a great desid- 
eratum. 

With this number of Tur Journat we formally in- 
augurate this new measure, and offer to our numerous 
friends and readers our hearty salutation. It shall be 
the aim of this Department to furnish such news and 
discussions of educational questions as shall render THE 
JOURNAL especially valuablé to Western teachers. In 
Surtherance of this object, we wish to secure additional 
correspondents in the States of Illinois, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Iowa, Kansas, and Nebraska, who 
will contribute to this department ; and we ESPECIALLY 
invite educational news, suggestions, queries, discussions, 
etc., from all our readers. By your assistance we hope 
to make this Department a credit and a help to the 
teachers of the West. 

Please send on your contributions. 


KLEIN & KIMBALL, 
Room 79 Metropolitan Block, La Salle and Randolph Sts. 
Chicago, January, 1879. 


RHODE-ISLAND INST. OF INSTRUCTION. 


THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING, AT PROY- 
IDENCE, R. I. 


First DAY’s PROCEEDINGS—THE HIGHER, GRAMMAR AND 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENTS. 


The KR. I. Intitute of Instruction commenced its 34th annual 
session Thursday, Jan. 16th, in the midst of a driving snow- 
storm, but with a good attendance, as usual. In the forenoon 
the various city schools, as well as the State Normal School, 
were in session, and many of them were visited by teachers 
and friends of education. 


THE GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


met in Normal School Hall, on Benefit street, at 2 o’clock. 
Mr. George E. Church, president of the section, spoke a few 
words of welcome, and introduced Mr. J. 8. Diller, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., who read a paper upon 

Methods of Teaching History. 

Mr. Diller would have history taught by topics, the topics to 
be in groups as to time, place, causes, etc. The pupils should 
gather all the information they can concerning the events of 
the lesson from books, libraries, and from people, and not be 
confined to the text-books at all, and also learn the relations 
of the events to the nation. They should go into the class 
with slate, and while one draws a map of the country in which 
the event under consideration occurred, they should draw the 
same map upon the slates. Then the routes of armies should 
be traced on the map, places mentioned, pointed out, etc., and 
a pupil should recite the events in general, giving kind, cause, 
time, place, and result, and also in detail. views should be 
frequent and by subjects, rather than at stated times. The 
pupil should never be required to commit chronological tables 
to memory. Instead of teaching many dates, it were better to 
teach inclusive dates. During the progress of the paper, Mr. 
Diller illustrated the topic-method by a general and a detailed 
history of Burgoyne’s invasion. 

Miss Selma Borg, of Finland, Russia, was then introduced, 
and spoke very earnestly upon the study of history. While 
acknowledging that the schools of this country are the best in 
the world, she said they do fall short in the department of 
history. She was amazed at the indifference of the teachers in 
the United States as to history, and the ignorance upon the 
subject. When a child the love of history began with her in 
a gentle way, by little songs, stories, pictures, etc. In her 
country everything is done to give the child respect for the 
Fatherland, and a knowledge of those who have done good for 


the Fatherland. The people of the northern countries, Swe 
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den, Finland, Norway, Denmark, and Germany have an ex- 
ceedingly fine opportunity to study history, and from history 
to learn humanity and themselves, 


What Should be Taught in Arithmetic. 

George E. Walton, of Massachusetts, read a paper on the 
above subject. During the first three years in the public 
schools should be taught, first, the expression of numbers, by 
words and by arabic' figures. Secondly, the’ combinations of 
numbers. In this he would employ object-teaching,—we have 
taught too much by figures, and would have the scholars fol- 
low the teacher in placing the blocks, pebbles, or whatever is 
used to make the combinations. He would not confine the 
instruction entirely to sense-training, but make practical appli- 
cations. No proeess is so valuable as the common addition. 
Mr. Walton illustrated his method profusely by the aid of 
charts and the blackboard, and the assistance of those present. 
Thirdly, in the first three years should be taught the relations 
of numbers. After passing beyond three years, with this 
method, the pupil can learn to cipher with perfect facility, 
ease and accuracy. He should be taught his multiples at the 
same time as multiplication and division, and when learning 
them, let the child by all means know the benefits of cancella- 
tion. Forthe next three years teach with the fundamental 
rules,—decimals in their applications to fractions; fractions to a 
limited extent; compound numbers, only a few tables instead 
of taking from three to six months; in mensuration, simple 
problems like fences, roads, or areas of floors, etc.; in per- 
centage, the terms; in insurance, the simple applications of 
simple interest; in partial payments, so far as the law that is 
in use in the State. He would not have the child commit the 
rule to memory, but after he gets a little used to it, let him 
state his process, and teach but one process, have but one 
analysis. Mr. Walton then went on to say what he would not 
teach in the first six years: Numeration above billions, factors 
and properties of numbers, compound fractions; make as little 


of complex fractions as possible; compound numbers; avoid 
all long examples, duodecimals, compound interest further 
than to teach achild to put the interest with the principal: 
but little of discount; ratio and proportion as a means of 
solving problems; evolution, allegation, progression, etc. In 
short, arithmetic should be taught with regard to the practical 
demand that may be made upon the pupil. 


Tue HIGHER DEPARTMENT 


met at the High School house, at 2 o’clock, and quite an au- 
dience of teachers had assembled and were waiting for the 
speakers to arrive. 


Methods of Classical Instruction. , 

Merrick Lyon, LL.D., president of the section, introduced 
Mr. W. C, Collar, of the Roxbury Latin School, Mass., who 
spoke upon the above subject. He favored a reform in the 
methods of classical instruction. Too much time is spent in 
the study of Latin and Greek. The period of preparation 
varied from two to six years. 

The term given to Latin and Greek at Exeter, and at the 
Boston Latin School, was not far from four years. The time 
spent for preparation for college in Latin and Greek was not 
less than from two and a half to three years. In college there 
would be spent on these studies four or five years more. In 
England even more time was spent upon these subjects. In 
Germany boys spent nine years upon these two studies. 

The tendency of the time was toward diminishing the amount 
of time spent upon Latin and Greek. Increasingly large op- 
tion had been given to college students in the matter of Greek 
and Latin within a few years, and in many of the colleges 
students were allowed to drop Latin and Greek after the first 
two years. The requirements in Latin and Greek for admis- 
sion had been lessened. Within ten years there would proba- 
bly be a further diminution of the requirements in classical 
studies necessary for admission to college. If things went on 
as they were going, colleges pretty soon would not require 
Latin and Greek at all. It was for schoolmasters to try to 
guide this movement. The speaker believed that classical 
studies had been talked of too much, under the figure of a 
whetstone. The aim had been a sharpening of the wits. The 
results had been somewhat barren. 

The speaker referred to Dr. Taylor’s method of classical’ 
study. He praised the man but criticised the method. It had 
the great fault of omitting to enforce the importance of trans- 
lation. There were too many questions at the outset. The. 


ners. The method was faulty also in exalting the importance. 
of grammatical analysis. This book was the basis of a large 
part of the classical instruction in New England. He urged 


that different branches of classical study should 
the proper stage. 

The speaker then gave his idea of what classical study should 
be and do. He would have the study nourish the mind. He 
would make literature his immediate aim. He would impart. 
the power to read books in Latin and Greek with facility, and 
therefore with pleasure. Studies in Latin and Greek would 
not in that case cease with college days. The 
of study tended to kill in the mind of the student interest in. 
all literature. He would make a great deal of translation: 
translation of Latin into English, and of English into Latin. 


(Concluded on page 60.) 


questions were too high; too deep and too knotty for begin-: 


that this teaching was not the wisest. It lost sight of the idea: 
taken up at. 


resent method 
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THE PHILADELPHIA EXPOSITION, 1876. 
REPORT OF THE FRENCH COMMISSION ON THE 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OF THE U.S. 


The French Minister of Public Instruction appointed a com- 
mission to study the educational department of the Philadel- 
phia Exhibition, consisting of the following gentlemen: M. 
Buisson, professor in the University of France, formerly school 
inspector, and a delegate to the Vienna Exposition, president; 
and Messrs. Berger, Laporte, Olagnier, Valens, Rauber, school 
inspectors and teachers at Paris and elsewhere. The Govern- 
ment has just published the results of the work of this com- 
mission, in a beautifully printed and generously illustrated 
volume of about seven hundred pages.* ' 

The articles, which are signed in every case, comprise an ex- 
amination of almost every feature of the school system of 
this country, and, notwithstanding the occasional slips to be 
expected in the work of foreigners treating a subject of this 
extent, does great credit to the perspicacity and painstaking 
care of the very capable men selected for the task. The com- 
mission tenders its thanks to the school authorities here for 
documents, and other aids, and in fact it seems to have been 
put in the way of everything which could be of service in its 
work, 

M. Buisson, by whom a considerable portion of the report is 
written, begins the work with a 


GRAPHIC SKETCH OF THE FREE-SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


In explaining the prominence given to public instruction in 
America, he finds that three causes, — political, economic, and 
moral, — have contributed to produce the result. 

Statesmen were prompt to perceive the importance of educa- 
tion for a democratic people, and no less ready to see that some 
means must be provided for transforming the masses of ig- 
norant foreigners who come here every year, into American 
citizens of a certain degree of intelligence. The influence of 
the public school in effecting this transformation, it would be 
hard to overestimate. M. Buisson refers to the investigations 
made in Massachusetts, and elsewhere, tending to show that 
the foreign population is relatively increasing, and finds in 
this fact additional weighty reason — he calls it an ‘‘ excuse,”’ 
—for the great liberality displayed toward the public-school 
system. 

But the safety of American institutions, says the writer, is 
threatened not merely from without; dangers due to race an- 
tagonisms, to the counteracting political views of a widely 
scattered people, under a very loose form of government ; 
and last, but most important, to the inundation of polit- 
ical corraption, which has made current history scarcely 
less than infamous. “ It will perhaps seem strange to find in 
these mournful considerations,’’ the author continues, ‘‘ any 
relation to our subject,— public schools in the United States. 
Those may be thought simple who imagine that the remedy 
for such evils is to be found in the school. But however faint 
that hope may be; however precarious this means of action on 
the public mind may appear; however wide may be the gap 
between the influence of the schools and the reform of politics, 
—when every more immediate and more powerful force 
threatens to prove inoperative, — this one is not to be despised. 
Did not the great Webster say, in 1821, ‘ We confidently trust, 
and our expectation of the duration of our system of govern- 
ment rests on that trust, that by the diffusion of general know]l- 
edge and good and virtuous sentiments, the political fabric may 
be secure, as well against open violence and overthrow as against 
the slow but sure undermining of licentiousness.’ Americans 
are the more inclined to put their confidence in this slow rem- 
edy as they begin to feel the gravity of the situation. Optim- 
ists support the public schools as one of the glories of America, 
and the most pessimistic say, If the country can be saved, it 
will be by its schools.”’ 

Political economy, too, by showing how much the productive 
value of labor is enhanced when it is made intelligent, has 
powerfully contributed to make education popular. All are 
unanimous, for economic reasons and aside from all other con- 
siderations, in urging its importance. ‘‘ An exception is 
found, and it isastriking one. The Southern planters are 
nearly all opposed to the education of the negroes; some main- 
taining that the race is not suited for education or civilization; 
others that the blacks have no need of it, and that the more 
closely they resemble beasts of burden the easier it is to make 
them work.’’ 

Finally, public morality is concerned that schools should be 
well supported. Family ties are weak, paternal authority is 
almost nil, and the churches fail to reach many of those who 
stand the most in need of instruction in the fundamental prin- 
ciples of morality. 

M. Buisson repeatedly refers to the non-interference by the 
central government in the scholastic affairs of communities; and 
he finds in the fact that the utility of schools is appreciated by 
the ruled as well as by the rulers, an assurance of the stability of 
the school system in the United States; but he fears that in some 
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cases this municipal independence has been carried too far, 
and approves the movements to make the township the school 
unit and to create the office of county superintendent. He 
looks for nothing beyond this in the same direction, and while 
describing the origin and character of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, thinks it paradoxical that there should be no ministry of 
public instruction in the United States. M. Buisson concludes 
his sketch by warning his readers against accepting conclusions 
which present a harmonious whole: “ In every investigation 
relating to the United States, the commencement of wisdom is 
the fear of generalization.” 


ORGANIZATION. 

Chapter II. is a minute description of scholastic organiza- 
tion. M. Laporte attributes the failure to enforce compulsory 
education laws to (1) the weakness of the respect for author- 
ity, resulting in part from exaggerating the principles of elec- 
tions by applying it to all public offices; (2) the defective su- 
pervision of country schools, and the lowering of the stand- 
ard in these schools due to the frequent change of teachers; 
and (3) the insufficient number of school-centers, the conse- 
quent great distances, and the bad roads. 

Chapter III., describing the financial organization, contains 
a number of very interesting tables. The opinion is expressed 
that, except in the large cities, the pay of American teachers 
ought not to excite the envy of their European collegues. 
Notwithstanding the fact that educational benefactions have 
greatly fallen off since 1873, the writer refers to them as “‘ pro- 
digious.”’ 

Chapters IV. and V. contain a detailed account of Amer- 
ican school organization, and notwithstanding the tone of 
modesty habitual to the writer when expressing his views or 
conclusions, deserve close study by school superintendents. 
The division of time in American schools is criticised; lessons 
in reading, writing, or history, which occupy but ten minutes, 


or even five in some instances, are not considered likely to do 


much good. 


CO-EDUCATION, 
The limits of this article oblige us to pass over many topics 


which deserve full discussion; but the question of coéducation 
is so ably handled that something more than a passing allusion 
is called for. 
struction. 
economy, but that it is the deliberate choice of most American 
communities, M. Buisson seeks thé reason for a state of things 
which in Europe is scarcely understood: ‘‘ The school is above 
all a national institution. ... 
features of American society is the great degree of liberty 
allowed women. 
outside of her own’ country does not dream of the great 
number of restrictions that the proprieties impose upon 
women in other lands. 
church, etc., the young American woman, or even girl, 


The term, as used, refers to all grades of in- 
Premising that coéducation is not preferred for 


Now one of the characteristic 


The American lady who has never been 


In the street, the omnibus, the 


is as much at her ease, unaccompanied, as a young French 
girl would be distressed if she were in her place. Unless at 
her own wish, she will be neither noticed nor addressed. .. . 
From another point of view, law and custom open to woman 
more careers, and consequently give her more means of inde- 
pendence. It is to this general condition of manners respect- 
ing women, that coéducation corresponds.”’ ; 

M. Buisson gives a striking picture of the difference between 
the treatment of children, especially girls, in this country and 
in France, but he concludes that there is little danger from a 
moral point of view, to be apprehended from coéducation in 
primary schools; and that such slight differences of mental 
constitution as exist between boys and girls may safely be ig- 
nored in drawing up courses of study, when both boys and girls 
are learning the rudiments, while the difference of sex will 
operate as a desirable stimulus at a time when sharp competi- 
tion is not yet dangerous to the health of the girls. But with 
a course for both sexes identical in other respects, he thinks 
the absence of instruction in sewing is to be much regretted, and 
he was surprised to find scarcely a trace of it in our primary 
schools. 

Advancing to high schools, M. Buisson says, ‘‘Let us say at once 
that moral considerations, properly so called, which with us 
would render it impossible to put the question, are precisely 
those which trouble Americans the least; and in fact the chil- 
dren whom one has never thought of separating would run 
more risks in seeing themselves suddenly kept apart and sus- 
piciously watched, than in continuing to live side by side. 
Chance meeting, secret and at long intervals, between young 
boys and girls previously classmates, — meetings which would 
be inevitable as American society is organized,—would be open 
to much more serious objections than regular and constant 
meetings at the same hours in the same classes.”’ 

Dismissing, then, the question of morality, the writer goes 
on to consider the effects on the health of women, and on this 
point says: “‘ Many a time we have been astonished at the ap- 
pearance of the mixed schools. There was so much ease, so 
much simplicity, so much grace and freshness in these classes, 
which resemble large families. But while visiting these fine 
schools, and even in the midst of the examinations we were 
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making, one thought involuntarily and continually recurred 


to us: These young girls are overworked; they are doing more 
than they are able; it is at their expense that this enthusiasm 
in the class is maintained; and we should not regard as a tri- 
fling sympton that general look of fatigue, that paleness, that 
appearance of lassitude which arrests the attention of foreign- 
ers at their first visit in any New-England school.’’ As far as 
the boys are concerned the presence of the girls provides a use- 
ful and unobjectionable stimulus. 


IN THE COLLEGES, 


Approaching then the question of coéducation in colleges, 
M. Buisson gives an account of the investigation undertaken 
by the trustees of Cornell at the time of the Sage offer, and of 
the results of the acceptance of that offer. An account of co- 
éducation in normal schools follows, which is concluded thus: 
** Coéducation in America is neither a good nor an evil; it isa 
fact, a necessity. At every degree of the scholastic hierarchy, 
it is the only natural, the only rational system for the country; 
and that precisely where it would shock Europeans the most. 
These young people of both sexes, to-day scholars in a normal 
school, will meet to-morrow as teachers in the some township, 
perhaps in the same school. We more than once saw, in the 
United States and Canada, far away in some rural district, 
alone with the children, in the same schoolroom, a young 
bachelor teaching the first division, and an unmarried young 
lady the second. Is it not well that they should both have 
been so prepared by the normal school as to feel no surprise or 
embarrassment under such circumstances ?”’ 

Referring to the fact that marriages frequently result from 
the intimacy which coéducation promotes, and that, in France 
marriages are contracted by the parents for their children, and 
here by the children for themselves, M. Buisson shrewdly ob- 
serves, ‘‘ Butevery people has on certain points extreme delica- 
cies and on others dull sensibilities, which are absolutely peculiar 
toit. There is certainly more than one feature of our French 
manners by which Americans are as much shocked as we possi- 
bly could be by some of their customs. Involuntarily. we detect 
in each other certain relics of barbarism; but there is in fact 
between our diverse civilizations, — under the appearance of 
numberless differences of detail, of shade, of degree,—only one 
fundamental distinction; viz., that of the surroundings and 
conditions in which our social development has taken place.” 

Ascribing the admission of women into colleges to a recog- 
nition of their right to be there, M. Buisson questions whether 
women have.always put to the best advantage the privileges 
accorded them; whether their time might not be more prof- 
itably spent than in acquiring the elements of mathematics, 
Greek, etc. ‘‘Itis to be feared that the superficial study by 
young women of so many branches of science, may not be 
sufficient to teach them anything useful, and may be sufficient 
to give them a thin veneering of pedantry. That is one of the 
serious drawbacks that the prolonging of coéducation beyond 
childhood, renders posible. The danger is that woman may 
make it a point of honor to equal man and beat him on his 


own ground. In this she might have the misfortune to 
succeed,”’ 

Chapter VIII. is occupied with a description of primary ed- 
ucation in the South. Although the writer refers to the con- 
dition of education in this soation as ‘‘ heartrending,’’ he nev- 
ertheless seems to have put quite too much confidence in the 
local statements of what really does exist. A table on page 
52 gives, without note, Texas and South Carolina in the list of 
States enforcing compulsory education. 

(To be concluded.) 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


UTAH.—(VI.) 


MORMONISM U8. REPUBLICANISM. 


I now propose to show that the spirit and practices of the 
Mormon church are in direct opposition to the genius of true 
republicanism, It is a recognized fact, that while our nation 
is Christian, it is not religious in the sectarian view; that 
while our laws are based on the self-evident principles of in- 
dividual rights and correct social relations, and have for their 
model that grand moral code whose author is He who said 
“‘I came not to destroy the law but to fulfill it,” yet they dif- 
fer from those of almost every other nation, in that they do 
not recognize any binding form of religious doctrine or wor- 
ship. The Church and State are and must necessarily be, for 
the good of the Commonwealth, separate and distinct. But 
Mormonism unites Church and State. The Mormon church 
claims direct revelation from Jehovah in all things both tem- 
poral and spiritual. One of their prominent speakers said, not 
long since, in a public address, “For my part I cannot see 
where the temporal ends and the spiritual begins. The ad- 
ministration of my temporal affairs and the temporal affairs of 
my neighbors is as much the subject of church control as the 
so-called church affairs.’’ 

The Mormon polity claims to be theocratic, i. e., as was the 
old Jewish government, and is therefore, in its very nature, 
opposed to democracy. Every clear-minded Mormon recog- 
nizes this fact. He must admit that there is an irrepressible 


conflict between their theory and practice, and that of the 
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vovernment under whose banner they live. If Utah was 
. State, her government would be as completely a theocracy as 
it would be possible for the Mormon hierarchy to make it and 
not come in direct conflict with the general Government. It 
is true they claim that they preach obedience to the laws of 
the land, the same as did Mohammed in the first years of his 
pretended mission; but history furnishes us no instance where 
religious fanaticism, when it obtained power, remained law- 
abiding. Give any body of religious fanatics political power, 
it matters not whether they are pagan, Mohammed, or Chris- 
tian, and it will ride over constitutional law, individual rights, 
and social relations with impunity. 
THE DOCTRINE OF REVELATION 

is an important one in the hands of shrewd, designing men. 
The first revelations to the Mormon elders were clear and pos- 
itive against polygamy. But when these elders, to cover cer- 
tain irregularities, found it necessary to change their tactics, a 
new revelation came permitting plurality of wives, and in 
course of time other revelations, showing that there could be 
no true celestial glory outside of polygamy. So in regard to 
obedience to human government,—this doctrine of Divine rev- 
elation once admitted to be true, and constitutional law be- 
comes void by the pretended “thus saith the Lord.” The 
spirit of Mormonism is as aggressive and as dogmatic as the 
spirit of Mohammedism. “IT know I am right; I know you 
are wrong,’’ is the conclusion of all argument in a Mormon’s 
mind. “If you question, you doubt; if you doubt, you are 
damned,” is Mormon theology in a nut-shell. There may be 
submission to governmental law as long as the weaker church 
needs the protection of the stronger State; but as soon as the 
Mormon hierarchy feels it is strong enough to throw off al- 
legiance to the government, or an opportunity presents itself 
to unite with a foreign foe, it in my judgment will not hesi- 
tate to draw the sword and teach men by force that they must 
submit to the supposed will of Jehovah. 


RELIGIOUS FANATICISM 
isa most fearful enslaver, for the enslaved is led captive at 
will, and is therefore of all persons the most hopelessly a bond- 
man. The galley-slave realizes his bondage; feels his fetters, 
and hears the twang of his master’s whip, and longs and plans 
for a release from his servitude, But he who is enslaved by a 
mental or moral dogma, while he thinksjhe is of all meh the 
most free, is in the most fearful condition of slavery. This is 
the condition of all those who, like the Mormons; are com- 
pelled to yield a blind obedience to the teachings of an infalli- 
ble priesthood; and it must necessarily be the case that all 
such are unfitted to discharge the duties pertaining to inde- 
pendent citizenship. 

Again, Mormonism is a persistent opponent of republicanism, 
from the fact that, while the latter opposes the centralization 
of power and makes the individual the king, the former has 
for its chief corner-stone the dogma of a central power, and 
blind submission to that power. He, and he only, is fitted to 
become a worthy citizen of our Commonwealth who strives to 
be an independent thinker, and who follows no guide but his 
own conscientious sense of right and wrong; while he, and he 
only, is regarded as a good Mormon who obeys counsel with- 
out question or gainsaying. Republicanism develops the man- 
hood of a people; Mormonism crushes that manhood. Repub- 
licanism develops the individual home, and throws around the 
home-cirele the sanctifying influences of individual love, united 
parentage, and confiding faith and trust, the foundation-stones 
of virtuous society; Mormonism develops the plural home, 
and destroys the home-circle by banishing individual love, di- 
viding the paternal control, and introducing mistrust and dis- 
cord. Republicanism develops patriotism and destroys fanat- 
icism; Mormonism develops fanaticism and destroys patriot- 
otism., 


THE PRACTICE OF THE MORMON CHURCH 

is no better than its theory. Every faithful Mormon, when he 
takes his endowments, is required to take oaths of obedience 
to his church; even though that church should direct him to 
take up arms against his country, loyalty to the church is the 
first great cardinal doctrine, not only in theory but in practice; 
and the practice is only limited by the necessity of the cireum- 
Stances. Remove these circumstances (United States troops, 
courts, federal control, ete.), and the Mormons would be a for- 
eign people in every sense of the term. 

Nor does the plea of religious belief extenuatethe crime of 
violated law, desecrated homes, and destroyed social relations. 
None but he who is blinded either by selfishness or fanaticism, 
could suppose that when that grand old constitution says all 
shall have the rights of religious freedom, that its wise framers 
intended that these rights should be exercised in such a way 
48 to destroy the very freedom for which the constitution was 
framed. There is no crime in the whole catalogue of national 
law that might not hide its head safely under such an inter- 
Pretation of the constitution. 

Salt Lake City, Jan., 1879. 


J. M. Corner. 


» EkRaTUM.—In my last letter (JOURNAL, Dec. 26) a singular 
“rror occurred in the types; viz., ‘On the 17th of November 
Jr., of the twelve a ete.; it 
RIGHAM YounG, Jr., “‘ one of the twelve a 


HISTORIC DAYS. 


TOPICS FOR THE HISTORY CLASS, AND GENERAL EXERCISES. 


JANUARY 25, 
Church Days: Festival of St. Paul. 
Born: James Hogg, poet, the Ettrick Shepherd, 1772. 
Died: William Shield, dramatic composer, 1829. 
Important Events: Edward II. of England deposed. Mar- 
riage of the Princess Margaret to King James IV. of Scotland, 
1502-3, one of the first steps to the union of the two kingdoms. 


JANUARY 26. 
Born; J.B. Bernadotte, King of Sweden, 1764. Lord George 
Sackville, 1716. 


Died; Francis Jeffrey, critic, 1850. Dr, E. Jenner, medical 
scientist, 1823. 


Important Events : Michigan admitted as a State, 1837. 
JANUARY 27, 
Born: Mozart, 1756. 
Died: Audubon, great naturalist, 1851. 
Hood, 1816. 
Important Events; Aaron Burr’s conspiracy, 1807. 


JANUARY 28, 

Died: Charlemagne, 814. Henry VIII., 1547. Sir Francis 
Drake, 1596. Peter the Great, 1725. W. H. Prescott, emi- 
nent American historian, 1859. 

Important Events ; Capitulation of Paris, 1871. Pall Mall, 
London, lighted with gas, 1807, the first street so illuminated. 
On this day, in 1770, commenced the long administration of 
Lord North, during which the American colonies were lost to 
the British crown. 


Admiral Lord 


JANUARY 29. 
Church Days: St. Francis de Sales, 
Born: Swedenborg, 1688-9, Thomas Paine, 1737. 
Died: Emperor Aurelian, 275. George III., 1820. 
Read the Li‘e of Francis, Count of Sales, to understand how 
so much of the influence which the Church of Rome lost in 
Europe at the Reformation was afterwards regained. 


JANUARY 30, 
ae Charles, Lord Metcalfe, eminent British statesman, 


Died: Charles I., beheaded 1649. Dr. John Robinson, 
mechanical philosopher, 1805. 

See Lilley’s history of Charles L., for full account of trial and 
execution. 

JANUARY 31. 

Born: Ben Johnson, 1574, 

Died; Prince Charles Edward Stuart, 1788. 

Important Events: Vaccination discovered, 1798. Great 
Eastern launched, 1858. 

Read the history of Charles the Pretender, the last of the 
Stuart family who maintained any pretension to the Eng- 
lish throne, 
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SPELLING REFORM. 


The Beston Sunda Herald ev Jan. 5 had an admirabl and 
spjci articl en Speling Reform. It ie a celum spefali adapted 


tu reprinting in the wekli pepere. 


The Scet Ceunti techure adepted the streng Chicago reeolii- 
Jun, with onli thre negativ yots. 

The School Bord ev Taunton, Mass., past the Chicago reeo- 
liifun iinanimusli at the Jan. 6 mbting. 

Mass, Stat Trchure’ Assofiafun apeinted a strong cem- 
ite (Hagar, Allen, Tweed, Stone, and Beyden) tu co-eperat 
with the American Filolegical Assofiefun in memorialjzing 
Cengres fer a comisun en the practicabiliti and ned ev a re- 
erm in English erthegrafi. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 
MAINE, 

— The Governor makes several points against free high 
schools: (1) They are not free except within the town in 
which they are situated. (2) Sparsely-settled towns have no 
such schools, but must beara part of the expense. (3) Very 
expensive, and only for the benefit of a favored few. (4) The 
study of dead languages is questionable. The object of educa- 
tion is to enlighten the masses. For answer to these we refer 
to the able papers and discussion at Brunswick, last month, 
and so fully reported in these columns. Besides, the people 
of Maine want and need the arm of free high schools, and the 
schools have done enough in the past six years to justify all that 
was promised, and to make their discontinuance a sore loss. 

— The trustees of the State Normal School decided to begin 
the first term of the Gorham school on Wednesday, Jan. 29, 
1879. The examination for admission will be held on the 
Tuesday preceding. The following corps of instructors were 
chosen: Hon. W. J. Corthell, principal; Mr. Fenn, of Port- 
land, assistant-principal; Miss Helen M. Kimball, formerly of 
North New Portland, now teachingin Boston; Miss Harriet 
Deering, of Portland; Miss Grace J. Haynes, of Bangor; and 
Miss Bessie A. Reed, of Fredericton, N. B., assistant teachers. 
The circular looks well for the enterprise, and the formal dedi- 
cation of the new building, Dec. 26, and the banquet following, 
was a great day for the place, and an earnest of better things 
in this part of the State in the cause of better education. 

— Castine is doing a noble, solid work in her 12th year. 
The winter term of the normal school has begun. The num- 
ber of pupils in attendance is very good, 

— Farmington is also in line with her work and teachers. 

— New Superintendent of Schools.—Sorry to lose the former, 
but Gorham gains at the expense of the State, and we welcome 
Mr. Luce. The Kennebee Journal says: ‘‘ Hon. W. J. Cor- 
thell, State Supt. of Common Schools, resigned that position 
yesterday, and the Governor has nominated N. A. Luce, of 
Freedom, to fill the vacancy. Mr. Corthell was appointed in 
1876, and has discharged the duties of the office with marked 
ability. He goes to the Gorham Normal School, with a repu- 
tation that ensures its success. Mr. Luce is a gentleman of 
culture, and his long connection with the office of superintend- 
ent as chief clerk, and his experience as an educator, fit him 
admirably for the position. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

— Singing is to be taught this winter in the Littleton and 
Milford high schools. 

— The map of New Hampshire just published is, we are 
happy to learn, to be introduced into many of the public 
schools. 
elected Stone professor of Natural History, in Hamilton 
College. 

— The winter term of the Winchester High School has com- 
menced with about seventy scholars; Northfield, Warwick, 
Fitzwilliam, and Richmond being represented. 

— The Chester Academy has re-opened for the winter term, 
under the instruction of Miss Alice Brown, of North Hamp- 
ton; the school numbers 32. 

—N.H. Conference Seminary opens with a full term and 
very flattering prospects. Over one hundred pupils are in at- 
tendance. 

—The Francestown Academy, under the instruction of 
Prof. H. S. Cowell, has 68 scholars at present, the largest num- 
ber for ten years; two or three more are expected. 

— THE ASHUELOT TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION met Jan. 10, at 
Hinsdale. Friday evening, Rev. W. W. Hayward, of Keene, 
gave a lecture replete with facts bearing upon the school work 
of the time. Saturday morning, Rev. A. C. Coult, of Hins- 
dale, conducted devotional exercises, after which Miss A. M. 
Burke, of Winchester, spoke npon the duties of primary teach- 
ers. She referred to the importance of securing good instruc- 
tion in the primary schools. She was followed by Rev. E. 
Harmon, Rev. Mr. Hayward, Rev. Mr. Coult, Mr. Piddock, 
and Mr. Sargent. Rev. E. Harmon, of Winchester, gave an 
address upon “‘ What the Teacher Owes to His School.” The 
teacher is dealing with an immortal soul; the teacher owes to 
the scholar the duty of coming to the schoolroom with a thor- 
ough preparation, and preparation of a suitable character; a 
teacher should make it a point to be agreeable, sympathetic, 
and patient. There is never anything gained in the school- 
room, or elsewhere, by impatience. A teacher should take 


pains to cultivate the moral nature at the same time that she 
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cultivates intellect. Mr. Hull gave a talk on “‘ The Little 
Things of the Schoolroom.”’ Little things are oftentimes lost 
sight of because their importance is not considered. This was 
followed by an exercise in parsing, conducted by Mr. Mallory. 
The next meeting is to be held at Winchester. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— The State Normal School, at Bridgewater, closed its 
ninety-second term Tuesday of last week, graduating a class of 
16 from the two years’ course, and 2 from the four years’ 
course. The school is in a prosperous condition, the teachers 
have been long in their places, which enables them to add the 
the benefits of experience to the fidelity and skill with which 
they do their work. The pupils are doing an excellent quality 
of work. The number in attendance the past term has been 
172, 45 of whom are pursuing the studies of the four years’ 
course. The whole number of different pupils for the past 
year has been 220. A new class is admitted at the beginning 
ofeach term. The next term begins Tuesday, Feb. 11. This 
school is for both sexes, and offers great advantages to those 
who desire to make special preparation for teaching. 

— Rev. A. D. Mayo will give the address before the gradu- 
ating class of the Framingham Normal School, on Wednesday, 
Jan. 22, on *‘ The Teachers in Reconstructed America.” 


RHODE ISLAND. 
RHODE ISLAND INSTITUTE OF INSTUCTON. 
(Continued from page 57.[ 
The Functions of Mathematics. 

The second subject for discussion was then taken up by Mr. 
G. Il. Howison, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
on “‘ The Educational Functions of Mathematics and the Con- 
ditions of their Fulfillment.” The question, as stated by the 
speaker, was in regard to what mathematics did for the mind, 
and what the mind would lose without mathematics. The 
question involved a distinction between knowledge and culture. 
There could be no culture which was not based upon knowl- 
edge and discipline. We could not act reasonably without 
knowledge. Knowledge brought discipline. Culture was a 
result of the union of knowledge and discipline. There might 
be knowledge, or might be discipline without culture. Cul- 
ture meant swectness and life. He spoke of the different 
character of studies. Some like geography, mere studies of 
information; others like algebra, mere studies of discipline; 
others like literature, mere studies of culture. Some philo- 
sophical studies comprised the three elements. The question 
then arose as to which class mathematics came under. Math- 
ematics wasa reflection on things, not areflection on thoughts. 
We deal in mathematics in the sizes, shapes, and numbers of 
things. The science of mathematics was essential to our con- 
dition. We were created so that we could not help perceiving 
numbers, sizes, ete. But it was necessary for us to develop so 
as to acquire a mastery over nature. This development began 
to take place when we began to study mathematics. 

There were but two great divisions of mathematics, the 
properties of numbers and the properties of space. Nobody 
knows the extent of the properties of either. It was stated as 
an interesting fact, that savages were seldom able to count 
above six. The origin and development of mathematics were 
traced in showing the necessity of the use of symbols, The 
ancients used what they called calculus, which consisted in 
handling a number of pebbles. The next advance was the 
Roman notation, following which came the Arabic, the system 
we use. Instead of having three pebbles, we had a mark 
which we understood to mean three. Algebra was a step 
farther in the same direction. By algebra, we used symbols 
for a whole transaction. 

Civilized society had grown from savagery partly by being 
able to know what difficulties of nature had to be overcome, 
In overcoming these obstacles, mathematics played a most im- 
portant part. The right of self-protection, even of liberty, 
rested upon mathematics. A man who was destitute of math- 
ematical knowledge would be ruined, so far as life in civilized 


society is concerned. The discipline of mathematics was 
merely the discipline of the mathematical faculties. He spoke 
of the training in precision and in the habit of demanding 
rigorous proofs afforded by mathematics, and then considered 
what mathematics did for culture. He admitted that it was 
not much, mathematics relating to a dead world. Mathemat- 
ics taught a love for Jaw, and in this way it taught a love for 
the beautiful. 
He criticised the present method of teaching geometry, saying 
that it misled the student as to the meaning of geometrical 
roof. This should not be the case. The creative mode of 
rning geometry should be substituted for the mode in use. 
A merely mathematical training was mischievous: it should be 
associated with other studies, 


AT MUSIC HALL. 


In the evening Mr. Homer B. Sprague, principal of the Girls’ 
High School, Boston, lectured. The attendance was light, 
only three or four hundred having the fortitude to brave the 
storm and wade through the snow to the hall. The pupils of 
the High School, however, came out in good numbers for so 
bad a night, to add to the pleasure and interest of the occa- 


* 


Mr. B. W. Hood, and Mr. Stanley, the accomplished organist 
of Grace Church, played the accompaniments for them on the 
great organ. They gave two or three selections in an enter- 
taining and creditable manner previous to the lecture, and also 


sang after its close. 
Mr. Sprague’s Lecture —“ Shakespeare's Youth.” 


The lecturer was introduced to the audience by the presi- 
dent of the Institue, Mr. L. W. Russell. Mr. Sprague’s dis- 
course was delivered without the use of notes, and was exceed- 
ingly interesting. His sentences were usually well-balanced, 
and fell upon the ear pleasantly. Shakespeare, he said, not- 
withstanding the investigations of scholars, was still to some 
amere myth; to many an utter miracle; to all a profound 
mystery. Certainly history never presented an instance of a 
mind so low climbing so high. Neither his mother nor his 
father could write a word. The name, — Shakespeare, — he 
claimed, was purely English; a Warwickshire word, and of un- 
mistakable Saxon etymology. In the first twelve years of his 
life he was probably surrrounded by influences calculated to 
foster his ambition, as the family were rising all the while in 
social position. He represented Shakespeare as very indus- 
trious in his youth, incidentally repelling the idea that genius 
was altogether separable from hard work. In grammar 
Shakespeare never made a mistake. His mastery of the Eng- 
lish language, illustrated by his prose as well as by his poetry, 
probably surpasses that of all other men. 

The speaker then brought evidence from William Shake- 

speare’s writings, to the point that he had a good knowledge of 
several languages. He compared some of his passages with 
those of classical writers, to show their similarity, and to prove 
that the dramatist knew Latin and Greek. He also showed 
that he was acquainted with French and Italian, and how 
somebody had found evidence that he had a knowledge of 
Spanish. Shakespeare, he said, was a man of great and varied 
knowledge, — the result of intense and long-continued study. 
But Shakespeare’s family sank into poveryin the dramatist’s 
youth. There was no doubt that he, like most boys, had high 
hopes and fond ambitions. Had all gone smoothly, his day- 
dreams might have come to nothing; but the reverses of his 
father doubtless inspired him to his brilliant career; some 
great, impelling motive there must have been to push him on 
in his splendid labors. 
Mr. Sprague next spoke of the dramatist’s struggles for 
bread for himself and his young family. Ie brought evidence 
to show that young Shakespeare first tried school-teaching, 
and that by hard study he became a master of the law. He 
intimated that young William’s exuberant spirits rather un- 
fitted him for the duty of instilling the catechism into youth- 
ful minds. At twenty-one, having dropped teaching, Shake- 
speare went to London, penniless, but hopeful. Here he be- 
came an actor, and entered upon his career as a dramatist. 

Referring to the late Shakespeare-Bacon controversy, Mr. 
Sprague said he should not attempt to prove that Shakespeare 
wrote his own writings; but there was one thing that he had 
never heard mentioned in connection with the matter, namely, 


that there was a contrariety between Shakespeare’s and Lord 
Bacon’s figures of rhetoric. Lord Bacon’s were devoid of two 
characteristics which Shakespeare’s possessed: First, fire, pas- 
sion ; secondly, personification. r. Sprague made some 
striking comparisons of figures from the writings of the two 
men to illustrate this point. Itcould be proved, he continued, 
that the dramatist became acquainted with the science of med- 
icine, with botany, with navigation ; indeed, he mastered 
twenty-four different professions. But Shakespeare’s knowl- 
edge of military strategy and tactics were most marvelous. In 
conclusion he showed that Shakespeare was a great lover of 
the country, and in eloquent language conveyed his belief that 
= beers was among his country’s heroes in the wars of 
is day. 


Fripay. —Srconp Day. 


After devotions, President Russell appointed the following 
committees: 

On Nomination — J. M. Hall, of P : - 
man. of East Greenwich; J. Estee, of 
of Warren; F. E. Thompson, of Newport. } 

On Resolutions — W. A. Mowry, of Providence: W. E 
Parker, of Pawtucket; Henry W. Clarke, of Newport; Ellyn 
A. Clarke, of Providence; T. D. Adams, of Westerly. ; 

On Necrology — Rev. E. M. Stone, W. A. Mowry, and A. J. 
Manchester, of Providence. 

On Accounts — Messrs. Adams, Kent, and Irons. 

“ Defects in Our Education and their Remedies.” 

Mr. Thurber, of Worcester, read a paper on this subject. 
He argued that education should be largely intended for the 
education of the citizens. In this line he argued for increase 
in moral teaching. Moral teaching, or instruction in ethics, 
could be best done in the high school. It was done indirectly 
by the study of the classics. The study of the classics was not 
ornamental. The very topmost of our institutions was found 
in the writings of Cicero and his compeers. English literature 
did much to train the young citizen. Ifa boy could not have 
Cicero, he should have abundance of Burke. Milton and 
Shakespeare could be studied to special advantage. He al- 
Juded to the preponderance of women-teachers in our schools, 
In Germany the teachers are nearly all men. These men, 


gion by their singing; they were in charge of their teacher, 


being citizens, fired the hearts of their pupils with a love of 


country and with a loyalty which not even the military law 
could overcome. Such teaching was lacking in this country, 
and it was a fault of our system. 

He spoke favorably of oral lessons, saying that the free hour 
was the touchstone of the teacher’s success. In these hours 
the teacher should teach courageously and enthusiastically. 
He denounced the theory that for good citizenship it was only 
necessary for a man to be able to read and understand the 
laws. The dangers of the time were pointed out as being 
largely in the line of communism and demagogism. These 
ends could be overcome by public education. In order to do 
it, every child should be taught to consider the perpetuity of 
the State as of the utmost importance. In conclusion, he 
quoted from Cicero’s charge to Africanus concerning the du- 
ties and rewards of good citizenship. 

Mr. J. C. Greenough, of the Normal School, heartily en- 
dorsed the claim for English literature. He thought that po- 
litical economy might be taught to advantage in the schools. 
He agreed with the paper in the claim made for the personal- 
ity of the teacher, and for the teaching of good citizenship by 
comments upon historic or passing events. Ie added, how- 
ever, that the individual occupied a different position from 
what was accorded to the individual at the time of Cicero. 
The State was now for the individual; not, as then, the individ- 
ual for the State. 

Commissioner Stockwell spoke in support of the views of 
the paper. The teacher’s motive would have much to do with 
his or her success. He feared that teachers did not realize 
enough the importance of their relations to the State. The 
pupil would feel as the teacher felt. If there was a lack of 
enthusiasm in the pupil, it might be on account of a lack of 
enthusiasm on the part of the teacher. He believed that the 
teacher was coming to the front; the catechist, going to the 
rear. 

Dr. Lyon thought the high schools should be sustained at 
the public expense. The high school gave as good returns as 


any other branch of the schools. 
THE MORNING RECESS, 

Mr. Mowry, of Providence, read an able and suggestive 
paper on 
“ Some Relations of Education to the Present Condition 

of Financial Affairs.” 

The science of political economy, he said, was yet in its in- 
fancy. The conditions of political economy were so various 
that one case did not furnish much ground for prediction in 
another. In 1817 there was a panic, but it was said to be 
caused by the war of 1812. In 1837, came another; in 1857, 
another; and 15 years later, another. The war would seem to 
be the cause for the last depression; but a comparison of our 
exports and imports showed that we had not been seriously 
crippled by the war; that we were constantly improving our 
condition; that the war had not caused the depression in busi- 
ness. The depression had been felt through all civilized lands. 
England had had no war; it would be supposed that business 
would be good there, yet the depression was more serious 
there than here. Germany, which rereived $1,000,000,000 
from France, was less prosperous than her vanquished rival. 
A distinguishing feature of this depression was the lack of 
confidence in man and in the future. Had anything new 
taken place in the chain of causes? Years ago there was a 
stability unknown at the present day. <A tradesman built up 
a business; it descended to his son, who continued it as it had 
been. Goods were well made; customers remained; business 
was permanent. Now no man knew what a day would bring 
forth. There was plenty of energy, but there was great peril. 
Among the causes which had brought about this state of 
things, were the invention of the steam-engine, the telegraph, 
and labor-saving machinery. Means of rapid communication 
and transportation had brought about great changes in the 
manner of doing business. This he illustrated in various ways. 
The spirit of invention had been fostered by the general diffu- 
sion of intelligence. Whatever, then, had produced the gen- 


eral intelligence, was partly responsible for these inventions. 
The press and the common schools had been the great agents 
in the diffusion of intelligence. Asking what was to be done 
about it, the speaker said that he had no lack of confidence in 
the future. latelligence was the condition of future success. 
There was a better manhood to come, but it would not come 
through ignorance, but through wisdom. 

At his suggestion discussion was omitted and the meeting 
adjourned. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


The every-day method of teaching singing pursued in the 
grammar schools of Providence was illustrated by a class of 
boys and girls under Mrs. Rawson, the teacher of singing. 
Mrs. Rawson commenced with the elementary principles of 
vocal music, and carried the pupils along into reciting notes 
and reading music. The children averaged between 11 and 12 
years of age, and gave prompt answers. In reply to a question, 
she expressed her belief that there was no reason why all chil- 
dren should not learn to sing, if they commenced in their 
early years. 

Practical Equipment for Teaching. 

Mr. I. N. Carleton, principal of the Connecticut State Normal 
School, addressed the audience upon ‘‘The Most Practical 
Equipment for Teaching.’”” The speaker defined “ the practi- 
cal”’ as ‘‘ the useful.’”’ The public had an instinct of what the 
school should accomplish, and was beginning to hold the 
teachers up to its accomplishment. We were more and more 
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to understand that the great end of teaching was to educate,— 
to educate in character as well as mind. 

The speaker first dwelt upon the necessity of a knowledge of 
the science of mind in teaching. The teacher should know 
that material on which he had to work; he should know how 
to adjust mental activity. Second, there should be a knowl- 
edge on the part of the teacher, of studies in their power as 
instruments of education. Not scholarship alone was required ; 
but this knowledge of the power of studies implied scholarship 
in itself. The teacher must have, with all this, a proper en- 
thusiasm for his work. And then, above all, he must have a 
knowledge of the right way to apply these instrumentalities to 
the material on which he had to work. 

Phillips Brooks had told the preachers that their inspiration 
should be always the thought of the value of the human souls 
before them. This remark would apply equally as well to the 
teacher, and if they ever kept that thought in view they would 

o to their duties well inspired for the performance of them. 

In conclusion, the speaker sought to impress upon the 
teachers the necessity of honoring their profession with their 
best and highest work and enthusiasm, if they would elevate 
the profession and keep it from being despised. 

Educational Papers. 

The importance of teachers reading good educational papers 
was introduced by the president; and the New-EN@LAND 
JouRNAL OF EpUCATION was discussed by Mr. Greenough, 
principal of the Normal School; Mr. Merrick Lyon, and 
T, W. Bicknell. The truth enforced was, that all teachers 
should devate more time to professional reading for their own 
improvement, and for the benefit of the people among whom 
they labored. 

English Grammar in our Public Schools. 

Mr. W. E. Eaton, of Boston, read a striking paper upon the 
subject of grammar, in which he discussed the proposition that 
“English grammar should be excluded from the curriculum of 
schools below the High School.’”’ The value of knowledge, he 
remarked, depended, first, on its power to promote intellectual 
growth; second, on its utility as a means of self-preservation 
and happiness. Intellectual growth might be divided into 
three styles,—first, perceptive (twelve years); second, concep- 
tive (sixteen years); third, reasoning (from sixteen years 
upward). There was no growth without activity, and activity 
was to be awakened by interest. To create an interest, appeal 
must be made to the faculties of mind most active. Now, 
grammar did not appeal to the perceptive faculties, nor did it 
furnish the child with materials out of which he could build 
many castles. The essayist quoted the opinions of general 
philosophers and educators on this point, and announced the 
conclusion,—from the nature of the child’s mind, from his 
own experience, and from the opinions of living educators,— 
that grammar could not in any essential degree minister to the 
growth of the child’s intellect. . He argued further, that the 
study of English grammar was of no practical value to the 
average Yankee boy of grammar-school age. He believed, 
however, that the boy should know some of the most important 
rules of grammar, in order that he might know how to speak, 
real, and write correctly; but as for going deeply into the 
study, that was not necessary nor useful for the young mind. 

After the reading of the paper, Professor Greene, the gram 
marian, was called upon for remarks. He responded by 
saying that he was not frightened by any proposition for 
pushing up grammar in the course of study. He wished it 
could be pushed up. But he should be very sorry if the study 
should be diminished at all in our grammar schools. The 
speaker believed that grammar should be taken up in the pri- 
mary school and carried onward. Without having the young 
scholar study the rules of grammar, he or she ought to be 
taught at the earliest time to read and write correctly. Ilaving 
the hints and guidance of a good teacher, simply, the children 
would learn very soon to write a good note, or to give a good 
account of some incidents which may have come under their 
observation. The written language should be learned by 
writing, as the spoken language was learned by speaking. 
The grand difficulty was that the children were not led on as 
they ought to be. Children should write every day. In this 
way they would learn quickly, and writing would soon cease 
to bea task. This would give them practical grammar, and 
when they got to the grammar schools they would understand 
as much of grammar as would enable them to correct their own 
speech and composition. 

Ile did not want to be understood as condemning the use of 
rules and text-books. What he desired was to lead the pupils 
on until they were prepared to get an understanding of the 
principles of grammar from the books. They could then go to 
them for their ‘* tests’ and standards.” 

Rev. Mr. Leach, the superintendent of the Providence 
schools, also spoke upon the subject of grammar. He advo- 
cated the use of books and rules. If the children did not get 
their rules from the books, the teachers would have to furnish 
them. There must be some standard, some test,—something 
to appeal to, He opposed in toto the idea that grammar should 
not be made a study in the schools of the grammar grade. 
There were hundreds of pupils in our schools who could apply 
the rules of grammar, and could tell whether a sentence was 
Written correctly or not, and give the reasons. 

The discussion was continued by Mr. Hoyt, Mr. Eaton, 
Professor Greene, Mr. Leach, Professor Harkness, and Mr. 
Greenough ; and, turning upon individual instances of gram- 
Natical instruction, became quite sharp and interesting. 

An adjournment was taken to 744 o’clock p.m. 


THE EVENING MEETING. 


A large audience gathered in the hall in the evening, to listen 
to addresses by various gentlemen, and readings by Prof. F. T. 
Russell, of Waterbury, Conn. 


School Discipline. 

The president first introduced Rev. E. H. Johnson, pastor 
of the Union Baptist church. Mr. Johnson delivered a forci- 
ble address upon the indebtedness of the community to school 
discipline. School discipline required children to learn those 
things which they were averse to learning. School discipline 
was very valuable as inculcating habits of study and industry. 
It had a superiority over home discipline, because home disci- 
cipline was chiefly “ thou shalt not,’’ while school discipline 
was, ‘‘ thou shalt.’’ Industry was a safeguard against immo- 
rality, and when it was insisted upon that reluctant children 
should be industrious, foundations were being laid for indus- 
trious and virtuous lives in the community. 

In respect to the rules of conduct, also, the boys and girls 
were kept under a duress that they could not comprehend. 
But one of the best things fora boy was to compel him to 
submit to discipline he could not understand, and which was 
enforced by those who presumably did understand it. And 
this was but a foretaste of the future of the child’s life. Our 
public-school system conferred a great benefit on the commu- 
nity when it supplanted corporal punishment, in most instances, 
by moral force. 

Compulsion by the moral methods was both directly and indi- 
rectly immeasurably beneficial to society. The prevalence of 
a noble, honorable sentiment for good order, in a school, was a 


grand end to be obtained. A sentiment of this kind, trans- 
forming girls and boys into young ladies and young gentlemen, 
was the foretaste, the earnest of an enlightened public senti- 
ment, and public sentiment was after all the chief depend- 
ence of acommunity. It would be a very desirable thing if it 
could be made fully apparent that to shirk discipline was to 
shirk the highest duty, and that to insist upon discipline was 
to convey the highest good. A proper discipline, properly en- 
forced and extended by the right persons, was the best pro- 
vision that the State could make for the good order and for 
the permanence of our free institutions. 


Other Addresses. 

Senator Tobey, of Providence, emphasized education as a 
preparation for citizenship. 

Dr. Lyon spoke of the teacher’s calling as worthy of the en- 
listiment of the best talent. 

Mr. Mowry urged more of school learning, rather than less, 
for the security of the State. 

Mr. Bicknell advocated an educated ballot. 

Professor Carleton spoke of Peabody as an educator, who 
taught us the need of persoual enthusiasm and inspiration. 

The exercises were interspersed with choice readings, finely 
rendered by Prof. F. T. Russell, of Connecticut. 


SATURDAY.—BUSINESS SESSION. 


The closing session of the Institute was held this morning 
at Music Hall. The following persons were elected as officers 


for 1879: 

President—Joseph Eastman, East Greenwich. 

Vice-Presidents—Rev. Daniel Leach, D.D., Hon. Thomas 
B. Stockwell, Rev. E. M. Stone, J. C. Greenough, Miss S. E. 
Doyle, E. H. Cutler, Miss R. E. Chase, B. W. Hood, J. M. 
Sawin, G. E. Chureh, I. O. Winslow, Geo. F. Weston, Mrs. 
k. A. Esten, G. E. Whittemore, of Providence; W. Y. Slocum, 
Phenix; Thos. H. Clarke, Newport; R. S. Andrews, Bristol; 
T. D. Adams, Westerly; Benj. Baker, Woonsocket. 

Secretary—D. Tingley, Pawtucket. 

Assistant Secretary—S. C. Kelley, Central Falls. 

Treasurer—E. H. Howard, Providence. 

Assistant Treasurer—George F. Weston. 

Directors — L. W. Russell, D. W. Hoyt, M. Lyon, W. A. 
Mowry, A. J. Manchester, Providence; J. F. Cady, Barring- 
ton; H. W. Clarke, Newport; A. C. Robbins, Woonsocket; D. 
R. Adams, Centerville; G. W. Cole, J. F. Kent, W. E. Parker, 
Pawtucket; H. A. Wood, Warwick; Rev. F. D. Blakeslee, 
East Greenwich; J. M. Nye, Crompton; T. Irons, Gloucester; 
H. F. Pease, Warren; J. A. Estee, Hopkinton. 

Mr. Isaac O. Winslow was elected State Editor of the Jour- 
NAL OF EDUCATION. 

The Committeeon Resolutions reported in favor of (1) the 
State Normal School; (2) Hopefulness in school-work; (3) The 
importance of history as a grammar-school study; (4) the high 
school as a necessary part of public education; and (5) thanks to 
the retiring president, police, etc. 

The Committee on Necrology reported appropriate resolu- 
tions on the death of B. V. Gallup, of Providence, for many 
years the treasurer of the Institute, 

A committee on Membership was elected, consisting of 
Messrs Lyon, Eastman, and Stockwell. 

The Treasurer reported a treasury balance of $5.89. 

Professor Russell gave a practical drill-exercise in Reading, 
with a class of pupils, in which he showed his ability as an in- 
structor as well as a reader. 

After some discussion on the importance of history and ge- 
ography, the Institute adjourned. 


— The semi-annual examination of the State Normal School 
will occur at Benefit street, Providence, Friday, Jan. 24, be- 
ginning at 9a.m. The graduating exercises will occur at 2 
o’clock p. m. 

We are indebted to the admirable report of the reporters of 
the Providence Journal, for much of the details of the meeting, 
and we hereby give credit for valuable service rendered. 


EDUCATIONAL IN. TELLI GENCE. 


IowA.—Mr. Editor:—A short squib was started in the Chicago 
Journal, or Davenport Gazette, to the effect that ‘‘ Iowa Col- 
lege has stood second at the Inter State contest twice in suc- 
cession. She will try it again in May next.’’ It is an error, 
and justice to other colleges requires correction. Iowa College 
has never stood second at the Inter-State contest; has never 
represented Iowa; and has (but I am not sure of this last) 
never stood second in the State contest. The first State con- 
test was held at Iowa City, and T. W. Graydon, of the State 
University, was the successful competitor. The next was held 
at Des Moines, at which Evelyn M. Chapman, of Simpson 
Centenary College, was chosen to represent the State. The 


third was at Cedar Rapids, and 8S. F. Prouty, of Central Uni- 
versity (Pellet), carried off the honors. At Mount Pleasant, the 
next year, James G. Eberhard, of Cornell College, came out 
ahead; and just recently, at Grinnell, B C. Cody, of Cornell 
College, was graded highest. ‘* Honor to whom honor is due.’”’ 
Truly, ALBION N. FELLOws, 
Prest. Inter-State Oratorical Association. 

State Superintendent C. W. Von Ceelln has ruled that a 
teacher cannot detain a scholar after school-hours against the 
wish of the parents. 

ILuLrinois.—The residence of Prof. L. Kistler, at Evanston, was 
burned Saturday, Jan. 11, and a portion of his valuable library 
was destroyed. 

Chaddock College, Quincy, has passed under the control and 
management of the Illinois Wesleyan University, and will 


hereafter be a preparatory school for the Bloomington College, 


Mr. Duane Doty, Superintendent of City Schools, and Pres-- 


ident Wells, of the Board of Education, Chicago, are in favor 
of a gradual change in methods of spelling. By direction of 
the Board of Education, Superintendent Doty has sent letters 
upon the subject to about five hundred different bodies, — 


boards of education, college faculties, State associations, and 
school superintendents. A few replies have been received. 
We hope to give Tuk JOURNAL’s readers the result of the 
letters at an early day. 

G. M. Clayberg, formerly Superintendent of Schools, Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich., has received an appointment to teach in the Chi- 
cago schools. 


KaAnsas,—Emporia will make an effort for an appropriation 
to rebuild'the State Normal School building that was burned this 
winter, The school continues, with an enrollment of about 
70 in the normal boarding-halls. The income from the per- 
manent fund now amounts to about $6,000, and it is hoped 
the State will do its part and erect a building. 

Profs. Ii. C. Spear of Junction City, John Wherrell of Pa- 


ola, and J.C. Scott of Fort Seott, are succeeding well with 
their private normal schools, Their enrollments seem to have 
greatly surpassed their expectations, 

Prof. Robert Hay, of Chelopa, one of Kansas’ ripest scholars, 
has been in very poor health all winter. 


MINNESOTA.—The enrollment in the leading graded schools 
of the State during the year 1878 was: Minneapolis, 5,270; 
St. Paul, 4,402; Winona, 1,788; Red Wing, 1,224; Fairbault, 
1,217; Rochester, 1,163; Mankato, 1,070. According to acts 
of Congress in 1785, 1787, and 1848, Minnesota has about 
3,000,000 acres of land for the support of public schools. From 
1862,—the date of the first sale,—to 1878, 518,845,54 acres have 


been sold at an average of $6.06.8 per acre, amounting to $3- 
128,907.83. The constitution provides that the school fund 
shall remain inviolate and undiminished. The interest only 
can be used, 


Missourt.—The State Teachers’ Association met in four 
sections, at Farmington, Springfield, Macon, and Kansas City, 
Dec. 26, 27, and 28. More than 600 teachers were in attend- 
ance, and the addresses, papers, and discussions are reported 
as able, interesting, and practical. The next annual meeting 
will take place the last week in June, at St. Louis. 

The great body of Missouri educators are a unit in earnestly 


asking such legislation as will secure, (1) Efficient county su- 
pervision; (2) Normal institutes in each and every county; (3) 
Six months as the minimum school-term, 


Wisconsin.—The School Board of La Crosse, Wisconsin, 
has, by a resolution, cut off Greek, political economy, and 
mental science, trom the high-school course. The superin- 
tendent calls these branches the ‘‘ornaments”’ of a school 
course. 

Prest. E. A. Charlton, after eight years of faithful service, 
retired from the charge of the Normal School at Plattsville, 
Wis., at the close of the fall term. The school has been 
very successful under his quiet but efficient management. 
Whatever field shall secure the services of Mr. Charlton will 
be fortunate. He is a man remarkably conscientious, able, 
and faithful. 

Governor Pillsbury, in his recent message, highly compli- 
ments Mr. Burt, State Superintendent of Minnesota, for his 
fidelity, and for his excellent report. 

The schools of La Crosse, in November and December last, 


averaged 46 pupils to a teacher, within a fraction. Schools 
generally throughout the State are very full. Many are obliged 
to adopt the half-day system, either in part or throughout, for 
want of room. The State is growing, and school accommoda- 


tions must be, are being, and will be, enlarged. 
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ATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Author. Publisher. Price 
Who Did It .». a : Frazier Authors’ Pub Co $0 30 
History of San Francisco. - - - - Hittell A L Bancroft 4 00 
Differential Diagnosis. - - - D G Brinton 

e - - - - - - Hylton yiton 

Pony uae - - - - - : Jansen, McClurg & Co 1 25 
Recerder of Birmingham. - - - - - Hill Macmillan & Co : = 
My Son, Give me Thine Heart. - - - - Vaughan 
German Renascence. - - - - - - Ward a 
Do They Love Us Yet? - - - - - Lawrence Jas Miller 
Russo-Turkish War. - - - - - - Barnwell John E Porter & Co 2 50 
As It may Happen. - - - - Trebor Porter & Coates 150 
Final Causes. - - - - - - - Janet Scribner & Welford 6 00 
Arch thy Cat. - - - - - The World Office 
The Almanac. - - - - - - 
Spectater. Handy edition. - - - - Addison R Worthington : = 
oa Book. 5th edition. - - - - 
Thelrish Bar. - = JRO’Flanagan Harper & Bros 15 
The Story of the Christians and Moors of Spain. - Charlotte M Yonge “ a 10 
Epochs of English History, 8 vols. - ~ - - M Creighton . e 
Stories from Virgil. 32mo. - - A J Church 
The Story of Liberty. Illus., 8vo, cl. - - - Chas Carleton Coffin o = 4 
Illustrated History of Ancient Literature. 12mo, cl. John D Quackenbos, 
Dick Sands. 20 ills., 12mo, cl. extra. - - - Jules Verne Geo rge Munroe io 
The Arundell Motto. 12mo,cl. -~ - - - Mary Cecil Hay 6 
Nora’s Love Test, - - - - “6 “ 1 00 
Old Middleton’s Money 12mo, cl. - - “ « 
The Squire's Legacy. 12mo,cl. - - - ° 
Victor and Vanquished. - - - “ 1 00 


| 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


A. L. LuystTer, 138 Fulton St., New York, 
importer of English and Foreign Books, has 
one of the finest collections of Standard Books, 
in the various departments of literature, we 
have ever examined in this country. They are 
furnished in elegant bindings, suitable for pres- 


ents or private libraries. Their catalogue for 
January, 1879, No. 103, will be sent to.any one 
making application, and contains the choicest 
books in print. The lowest cash price is inva- 
riably named in the catalogue, and al! orders 
will be promptly filled. Every lover of choice 
and rare books should carefully examine this 
collection. It is a treat to visit the store of 
Mr. Luyster, who takes pleasure and satisfac- 
tion in giving valuable information in regard 
to standard editions of English and Foreign 
Books. 


. Tue microscopes, Magic Lanterns, and other 
Scientific Instruments, manufactured by R. & 
J. Beck, of London, and sold in this country 
by W. H. Walmsley, manager, at 921 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, are known as among the 


best in use. By reference to the announce- 
ment in another column of JOURNAL, all 
who are in want of these articles will find that 
all orders for apparatus will be promptly at- 
tended to. An illustrated catalogue and price- 
list will be sent on receipt of ten cents in 
stamps. The Binocular Microscope made by 
this firm is regarded as superior to any in use. 
Institutions of learning and scientific societies 
are supplied for their use, duty free. Address 
R. & J. Beck, 921 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., for full particulars. 


Tue card of F. W. Devoe & Co., corner of 
Fulton and William streets, New York, on the 
first page of THe JouRNAL, should attract the 
attention of all who are interested in artists’ 
materials. This firm are known all over the 
country for their honorable dealing and the 


great variety and excellence of their supplies 
for Oil and Water Color Painting. Pastel and 
Miniature Painting, Crayon and Lead Pencil 
Drawing; [Iluminating, Ornamenting, and De- 
signing; Porcelain, China, and Pottery Paint- 
ing; Fresco and Scene Painting, and Sculptors’ 
Modeling. By reference to their beautiful re- 
vised catalogue, teachers and artists will find, 
for moderate prices, all they need. Our space 
forbids our giving further details, but we ad- 
vise every one using articles in this line tosend 
for their priced catalogue, which is in itself a 
beautiful work of photo-lithographic art. It 
contains illustrations, descriptions, and instruc- 
tions of great value to all. 


In reply to many inquirers as to the publish- 
ers of the Interlinear Classics, we beg leave to 
refer them to the card of Charles Desilver & 
Sons, 107 South 15th street, Philadelphia, in 
THE JOURNAL. By addressing them, teachers 
and students will be furnished with a complete 
catalogue and price list, ete. 

THE announcement of T. H. McAllister, 
manufacturing optician, 49 Nassau street, New 
York, in this issue of Tuz JourNAL, should 
be read by all of our readers. The illustrated 
price list for 1879 will be sent free, by mail, to 
any address on application. This price list con- 
tains illustrations and descriptions of the sev- 
eral grades of microscopes, all of which have 
been fully tested bv practical microscopists in 
every State and territory of the Union, and in 
foreign countries, and have been awarded vari- 
ous medals and diplomas. In addition to the 


instruments of his own manufacture, he has 
the agency in New York for the sale of the 
celebrated Zentmayer Microscopes, which have 
deservedly attained such a high reputation for 
beauty of design, uniformity of quality, and 
accuracy of performance. 


THE Wyckoff Combination Rule, advertised 
by Messrs. Perris & Browne, 164 Fulton street, 
N. Y., in our columns, is one of the latest nov- 
elties in stationery, and especially adapted for 
the use of students and school-children. It is 
a ruler for pen or pencil, a correct measure of 
lengths, a paper-cutter, a gauge for ruling lines 
on blank paper, and the dollar-and-cent col- 


umns in books, a pen or pencil-case, a true 
square, a letter scale, ete. By its aid lines of 
equal space are quickly made, plats of ground 
accurately mapped, showing the several dis- 
tances and angles, circles described from half 
inch to two feet in diameter, diagrams accu- 
rately drawn, letters weighed and the postage 
determined. The Combination Rule is hand- 
somely made, is durable, cannot get out of 
order, is an ornament to any desk, and the 
most useful and convenient article of stationery 
ever invented, and costs about one-tenth of 
what the different articles combined in the rule 
would cost separately. ‘Teachers should send 
to the manufacturers and procure a sample of 
this admirable rule. For map-drawing it is a 
device unequaled by anything ever invented. 
It is a box of drawing-instruments in one 
article, and an acceptable present to young 
people, as well as to the ‘‘folks at home.’ 
The Combination Rules are sold by all the 
principal stationers, news and notion dealers in 
the United States. Price 50 cents. Sent by 
mail on receipt of the price (or in postage- 
stamps), by Perris & Browne, sole manufac- 
turers, 164 Fulton street, New York, 


THE announcement of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
182 Fifth avenue. New York, should not escape 
the attention of those charged with the respon- 
sible duty of selecting books for college, school, 
and public libraries. The high reputation of 


this house, and the superior class of books they 
publish, is of such a character as to become a 
guarantee that the collections they would select 
for libraries and for family reading would com- 
prise the very best books. An experience of 
more than thirty years in this special line, on 
both sides of the Atlantic, gives them knowl- 
edge of great value to book-buyers with refer- 
ence to choice of books, best editions, and also 
with reference to economy. We heartily com- 
mend Messrs, Putnam’s Sons to all of our 
friends who want books, whether acting on 
library committees or for private reading. 


Our readers will welcome the card of Messrs. 
Nelson & Phillips of New York, in this issue. 
They publish only good books, and among 
those of an educational value will be found 
Hamill’s Science of Elocution: Butler’s Anal- 
ogy of Religion, edited by Dr. Cummings; Ele- 
ments of Logic, by C. K. True, D.D.; Wuttke’s 
Christian Ethics, ete. The books of this house 
are on sale by J. P. Magee, 38 Bromfield street, 
Boston. Send for catalogue of their complete 
publications. 


HENRY HOLT & 


C 25 Bond Street, 
"5 New York, 


Ball's Astronomy......... $0 60 
Miacalister’s Zoology . 60 
Beers’ “ A Century of Am. Literature” 1 00 
Nesbitt’s Grammariand .......... ........ 
Lacombe’s Petite Histoire du Peuple 
Klemm’s Geschichte der Deutschen Lit- 


in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


PREPARATORY. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advan’ for Classical and Scientitic 
training. Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 70 zz 


COLLEGES. 
ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
B Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, 
R. D. PATTEN. 52 zz 


oughly equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
. LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


ST NEWTON English and Classical School. 
Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 651 zz 


ACADEMY. Founded 1834. Thor- 


OSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 

for Public Speakers, Readers, and Teachers of Elo- 
cution, and for general culture. Address Lewis B. 
MONROE, 7 Beacon Street, Boston. 173 tf 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes, Four courses of study. JAS.W.STRONG, Pres. 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
Champaign, Ill. J.M. GreGory, LL.D., nt. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For cataiegee, 
ete., address the President, Gro. F. MAGouN, DI 


IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the Prest., C. B. HULBERT. 


MARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. 
MONMOUTH COLLEGE, Monmouth, mh. 


188 
SYRACUSE UNI VERSITY, at ‘Syracuse, N. Y. 


|A/ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study,—Classical, Uatin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


ALE LAW SCHOOL. Re 
Post uate course (for 
a all term opens Sept. 26. For circular, address 
f. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 162 zz 


lar course two years. 
egree of D.C. L.), two 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 


ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 
91 


For YounGc LADIES. 
Accommodations superior, charges low. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., 
ncipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass, 201 


|] ASELL SEMINARY tor Young Women, Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
_ Address Cuas, C, BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. iw | and artistic advanta- 
gessuperior, Revs.C.V.SPEAR & R.E. AVERY, Princs. 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, under care of Friends. 
E. MAGILL, Prst. Swarthmore Col.,Delaware Co.,Pa. 


HE CINCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE. Best 
advantages in Literature, Languages, Science, Music, 
Painting, and Wood-Carving. Rev. DAVID H. 
D.D., Prest., Cincinnati, O. 177 zz 
ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebancn, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
RAM OROUTT, A.M., Principal. 12 


TLLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
in: calendar for 1878, 


- new to 
Miss ApbA L. HOWARD, President. 


HRATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 
During the past season, the facilities for teaching 
and for preserving the health of pupils in this long-es- 
tablished institution have been greatly increased hy the 
addition of a new Library, a Gymnasium, a Chemical 
Laboratory, a Studio, and large, well-ventilated Reci- 
tation-Rooms. The Winter Term begins Jan. 7, 1879. 
ELLEN M. HASKELL, Prine. 200 tf 


PROFESSIONAL. 
HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPT. of Dartmouth 


College. Liberal Education on a scientific basis. 
Address Prof. E. R. RuGGLEs, Hanover, N. H. 202 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY}. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 25 and 26. 
8. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


U/ Steateai' Dep OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 


m address Prof. C. 1. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


YrEces TER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THOMPSON, Worcester, Mass. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
4 For catalogue or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 zz 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
M 28 ScHOOL St., BOSTON. 
WALTER SMITH, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 55zz 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER, 

ext entrance examination, February 11, 1879. 

55 zz Address E. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
gular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASs. 
The next term will begin, with entrance examination, 
Feb. 5, 1879, For circulars, address ELLEN HyDk, Prin. 


gn TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
0 


For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MAS8s. 
r catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. 
‘or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass, 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Scorr. 133 


[si SOUTHERN ILLINOIS NORMAL UNIVER- 


SITY, has full course of instruction, special courses 

or Teachers, with Milita 

Fall term 8 Sort. 9 inter term, Jan, 13; Spring 

term, March 17; and Special session, July 21. Send for 

Catalogue to ROBERT ALLYN, Princ., Carbondale, 
Jackson Co., Ill. 181 


KINDERGARTENS. 


HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, and Kindergarten 
Training School. Reorganized with full faculty. 
hree full courses, one, two, and three years respect- 
ively, together with State Board of Instruction, com- 
sed of six leading Superintendents and Professors 
n the State,—six courses of lectures, one week each, 
commencing J AY and closing with graduating exer- 
cises, Aug. 15, 1879. 

Kindergarten and Training Class, open Huron 
St., Cleveland, O., from October to A ; and at 
ong gow from April to October; with privilege ad 
ladies) of entering at ang ime, and completing the 
course at either place. Address JOHN OGDEN, Princ., 
Worthington, O.; Mrs. A. B. 


Instruction and practice. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz: 


The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Four Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 

The College Calendar, containing full particulars, will 
be sent on application to 
Miss ADA L. HOWARD, President 


PREPARATORY. 176 zz Wellesley, Mass. 
DAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass., fits boys for our ' 
A best colleges. Tuition, $150 a year. Board at the SCHOOL ~)) MEDALS 
school Boarding-house, $350 a year. For catalogues A 
and information apply to the Master, WILLIAM EVER- ———r 
ee, 191s Of gold and 24 lllustrated 
HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 Boylston St., LA lrice-list free 
/Bosten. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The price,cheaper Vv N78} ‘0. Teachers 
ifferent departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and than any EXCELSIOR m only. Order 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three} { other firm in ; direct of the 
to twenty-one years o , Manufacturer 


age. Special students received 
in all sections of Upper Department. 11 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence 

R. 1. New building, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Mili- 

tary Drill; fifteen experienced Teachers. Fits for Busi- 

ness, Scientific Schools, or College. For —F 
130 


this country. 


MEDALS. 


J. RAWISZER, 66 Fulton St., New York. 


address Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 
182 


MR. KINNE’S SCHOOL, Ithaca, N.Y. 
ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-cl 
Boarding School for both sexes, oxpenses moderate. 
or catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, Principal. 80zz 


REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute 
Commercial College. Rev. ¥. D. BLAKESLEE, AM. 
Principal, East Greenwich, R. I. 6322” 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamsto 
7 Berkshire Co., Mass. Established in 1842, Pre adel 
Boys for College or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
logues address BENJ. F. MILLs, A.M., Principal. 


AND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, 
Mass. C, B. METCALF, Superintendent. 56 


IMBALL UNION ACADEM Y, Merid ; 
kK chartered 1813; for both sexes. Gives beet of faci 
ties to those preparing for college or the active duties of 
life. Hapenses ow. GEO. J. CUMMINGS, M.A., Prine. 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beantifal 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Revs.C. V. SPEA & & R.E.AVERY, Princs. 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, 
Ct. A pleasant home, with thorou 
class or private. Addreas Capt. J. K. 


Mystic Bridge. 
h instruction in 
UCKLYN, A. M. 


IRCE ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founded 
1808. For both sexes. es for Colleg. 
or College, Scientific 


Something New! 


“ The Grammatical, ie, and Writing - Book. 
by Z. Richards, A.M., Washington, D. C.; designed to 
make the pupil his own language teacher. It should be 
used in every school. Price 10 cents. 201 tf 


MUSIC atthe NEW ENGLAND 
12 Lessons for $1 5 Conservatory, 

Music Hall ; the largest music school in the 
world. Open all the year. 75 eminent professors. 18,000 
students since 1867. Situations secured for its graduates. 
For prospectus. address E. Tourjes, Music Hall, Bostor. 
PLAYS Tableaux, Dialogues, Recitations, Col’d Fire, 
EES Wigs, Moustaches, etc. Catalogues sent free 
»by HAPpy Hours Co., 5 Beekman St., N.Y. 204m 


PUBLISHED—SENT FREE. Com- 
% plete History of Wall Street Finance, containing 
valuable information for investors. Address BAXTER 
© Co., Publishers, 17 Wall St., New York. 188 22 


BLecurTmen taught in schools, classes, and to 
private pupils. Terms Reasonable. Address F.C. 
ROBERTSON 8 Centre St. (Highlands), Boston. 185 


LOCUTION REMOVAL. C.8. COLBY 
will hereafter receive pupils at 149A Tremont St. 
Stammering cured. Testimonials from J. E. —— 


G, H. CoFFIn, Prine. | Stacy Baxter, and Faculty of Sch. of Oratory. 


| SCHOOL Gag 
| 
| 
| 
| — 
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Publishers. 


Nancy Lee, Wer better Bide Wee, 


Janet’s Choice, Letter in the Candle, Home, Sweet 
Home, Kilesety, You and I, Good-bye Sweetheart, 
Helter Skelter alop, Blue Danube Waltzes (3 nos.), 
March, Black Key Mazurka, 

Speak to Me, When the Corn is Waving 
Katy’s Letter, Tempererance Battle Cry. 
ch 35 cts.; any 6 for 35 cts.; or 13 
received for payment. Address 
NER & Co., Agts., 1102 Chagast 


Cecilia’s 
Waltze, 
Annie 
‘opular music, 
cts. Stam 
Publishers, WM. H. 
St., Philadelphia. 


JOHN A. BOYLE, 


Educational Goods and School Essentials, 
Monroe’s Primary Reading Charts. 

sith’s Geographica art. 
Monteith’s New Se 2001 Wall Maps. BROMFIELD ST., 
Joslyn’s Celestial and Terr’l Globes. BOSTON. 
Perfection Liquid Slating. rine 


Perfection Blackboards and | Erasers. 


GOLLINS & BROTHER, 


414 Broadway, New York, 
Will mail to Teachers on receipt of price: 


ABBOTT'S ABERCROMBIE’S INTELLECTUAL PHILOSOPHY 
12mo. Cloth. 90 cents. 

The steady demand for this well-known text-book has 
induced the publishers to prepare a new set of stereo- 
type plates; although thus presented in an improved 
form, the book can be used in classes with the previous 
edition, which it follows page for page. 204 


HENRY OAREY BAIRD & CO., 


Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and ‘Importers, 
810 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Catalogue of Practical and Scientific Books (96 5 
Syo), as well as special Catalogues of Books on ye g 
Calico, Printing, Weaving, Cotton and Woolen Manu- 
facture, Steam, Mechanics, Machinery, Metallurgy, 
Chemistry, Social Science, Political Economy, Popula- 
tion, etc., sent free to any address. 196 zz 


CHAS. DESILVER & SONS, 
107 South 15th St., Philadelphia, Publishers of 


interlinear Classics. 


Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s Amer- 
ican Speakers, Pinnock’s School Histories, 
Lerd’s School Histories, Manesca’s French 
Series, etc. Sample pages of Interlinears free. 

Send for terms and circulars. 196 zz. 


Plays and Dialogues. 


For Schools and Amateurs, of suitable lengths, from 
dramas to short farces. Number of characters, and time 
required to suitall. No scenery required. Ve pop- 
ular, and receiving highest praise from teachers. "Price, 
15 cts.each. Send for descriptive circular. Edmunds’ 
School Registers are new, simple, and labor-saving 
Send for specimen pages. T. S. DENISON, 
195 tf 79 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, Ill. 


W. S. FORTESCUE & CO., 


New and Valuable Text- Books. 
CRITTENDEN’S NEW SERIES OF BOOKKEEPING, 
may 8vo. Printed in Colors. 

SINGLE ENTRY EDITION, . . . Retail Price, $ .75 

ELEMENTARY, or School Edition, “ « 1. 
THE HIGH-SCHOOL arfd COLLEGE EDITION, 2.00 
COUNTING-HOUSE and COMMER’L COL. ED., 3.50 
WARREN’S MANUAL OF ELOCUTION, -50 
WARREN’S READING SELECTIONS,. ........1.25 
Examination copies sent on receipt of two-thirds price, 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, ¥#)" rors, 


SCIENCE OF ELOCUTION. 


By 8.8. Hamill. 12mo.. 
BUTLER’S ANALOGY OF RELIGION. 
Edited by Dr. zooonh Cummings. 12mo......$1.75. 
ELEMENTS OF LOGIC. 


By Adolphe 
J.P. Lacroix. 2 y., 12mo. $2.50. 
E, 38 Bromfield St., Boston. 204tf 


NOYES, SNOW & CO., 


= 134 Bromfield Street, Boston, 
supply Gildersleeve’s Latin Books and 
Maury's Geographies at publisher’s prices. The 
are 8 a rec 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN PRIMER, . . $ 


. 


RAMMA 
MAURY’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, . . 


1.50 
SOWER, POTTS & 00., Phila. 
NEW BOOKS WITH NEW IDEAS. 
Brooks’s Normal Higher arithmetic, 

$ 


-25. 
‘“‘ Full of the practical business of merchants, bankers, 
» and accountants.” 185 


R. WORTHINGTON, 
750 Broadway, New York. 


My Life. Princess 
Felix Salm-Salm. Cioth 


Prince of Wales in India. By J. Drew Ga - sei 
loth, 1.75 


Ten Years of 


+» Sp. Cor. Lond. Daily Tel. h, Ill.,¢ 
DysPepsia aud its Kind Diseases. 
r. W. W. Hall (author How gt man Long, etc.), 1.50 
ry me. etc. 
Latham’s Johnson's Dictiouncy: 


FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 


Agency for Henry Holt & Co. 


Very large stock of Schee iscellaneo 
Books, in ancient and mod 
ern 
ogues on application. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
(Successor to Schoenhof & Moeller) 
40 Winter Street, Boston. 


ESTABLISHED 1836. 


BOOKS 


For College, School, and Town Libraries, 
Private Collections, Family 
Bookshelves. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


182 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


Still continue to make it a special and im t part 
of their business to attend to orders from PUBLIC IN- 
STITUTIONS and INDIVIDUALS who desire to have 
accurate information and suggestions as to the beat 
books and the best editions, and to purchase what they 
need, whether in thousand or in a single book, in the 
most economical way. 

Orders for American or Foreign Books of every de- 
scription, whether for whole libraries or for cate 
books, are carefully and promptly executed. The ex- 
perience acquired by thirty-seven years’ study of this 
specialty on both sides of the Atlantic will, it is be- 
lieved, be useful to with reference to 
choice of books and the best editions, and also with ref- 
ECONOMY. 

cnglish and American Cata’ es supplied. 

Send for “ The Best Reading. 

A valuable Classical Bibliography. Paper, $1.25; 
cloth, $1.75. 

ey also issue the Li Companion, a quarter] 
continuation of “ The Best Reading.” Price! 50 conte 
a year, 204 b eow 


Outlines for the Study 
of English Classics. 
A PRACTICAL GUIDE 


= FO «= 


STUDENTS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
A. F. BLAISDELL, A.M., M.D. 
12mo, Pp. 200. Price, $1.00. Sample Copy, 75c. 


“Blaisdell’s ‘Outlines’ is one of the 
most valuable contributions ever made 
to the study of English Literature. Every 
Teacher will find useful suggestions in it; 
while to very many it will be invalu- 
able.”—HomER B. SPRAGUE, Master of Girls’ 
High-School, Boston. 


Published and for sale b 
NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


Sold also by the Trade. Special rates for introduc- 


Address orders to F. B. SNOW, 
16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


Revised, Enlarged 
AND 
/ — NEWLY |LLUSTRATED. 


70 Pages 


270 . 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


From the Rev. Wm, A. Harris, D. D., President of The Wesleyan 
Female Institute, Staunton, Va. 

I regard “The Story of the Bible,” in this age of skepticism and 
free-thinking, as just the book for schools. It meets a want long 
and deeply felt in our schools and seminaries. * * * I expect 
to use it as extensively as possible in the future as a text-book of 
sacred history for our college classes. No school or college ought 
to be without such a valuable work. 


From Edward C. Stone, M. A., Principal of American Asylum for 


tion. 
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and Dumb, Hartford, Conn. 

We have used “The Story of the Bible” in our school for two 
years; we like it very much and shall continue to use it. The 
style is clear and simple. The book is easily understood by our 

upils and they are interested in it. We find them reading it 
yond where their lessons are assigned, and some have read it 
through. * * * Jt isc Jeulated to give a large amount of im- 
portant Bible instruction .o the more advanced as well as to the 
younger pupils of our schools. It gives me pleasure to testify to 
the excellence of this book. 
From Geo.W. Clark, Ph. D., Principal of Mount Washington Col- 
legiate Institute, 40 Washington Square, New York City 

My pupils have been delighted with “‘ The Story of the Bible.” 
* # * It is worthy of wide circulation and general adoption by 
all Christian families and schools. 

From Miss E. L. eg A of Young Ladies’ Institute, 
611 Marshall Street, Philadelphia. 

‘We have used “The Story of the Bible” for several years in 
five of our classes, comprising pupils of from 12 to 18 years of age. 
During this time its value has, in my estimation, i h 
than diminished. The parents of the pu 
the book, while the pupils themselves 
ested in the study of Scripture history than ever before. 


Retail Price of School Edition, Bound in Cloth, $1.00. 


CHARLES FOSTER, Publisher, 
118 So. Seventh St., Philadelphia. 
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School Bulletin Publications. 


ALDEN. First Principles of Political 
Economy. By Joseph Alden, D.D.,LL.D., Principal 
of the Albany State Normal School, author of “ Science 
of Government,” &c. This treatise is remarkable for 
simplicity and clearness, and for the first time makes 
the teaching of this important subject practicable in our 
common schools, (Jn press.) 

BARDEEN. Cemmon-School Law fer 
Common-Scheool T hers. The standard text- 
book, pocket edition, handsomely bound. President 
White, of Cornell, says: ‘‘ Not only every teacher in 
the State, but every member of the slature, and 
every Supervisor and School Commissioner, should 
have one.” The London Schoolmaster (England) says: 
“It would seem that a similar work, treating of the 
legal rights, duties, and statutes of English schoolmas- 
ters, is much needed.” 155 pages. Cloth. 50 cts, 


BARDEEN. Rederick Hume. The story of 
a New York Teacher. Over 300 pages. 16mo, beveled 
cloth, red edges, $1.25. 

“This story, which has been running for fifteen 
months in the ScnooL BULLETIN, has excited wide in- 
terest, on account of its bold and truthful description 
of the inside and outside management of the modern 
Union School. The Election of Trustees, the Hiring of 
Teachers, the Acute of Text-Books, the common 
questions of School Management and Discipline, are 
vividly and unflinchingly portrayed; while the plot of 
the story is ingenious, and the interest of the reader is 
fixed from the first chapter. It is a book not only for 
Teachers but for Parents and Pupils.”—Platts. Sent. 


BEEBE, First Steps Among Figures. The 
simplest and clearest work in Arithmetic 
ever published. Teacher's Edition, including the Pu- 

il’s Edition and a ag bo both Editions. 

loth. $1.00, Pupil’s Edition, 45c.; Oral Edition, Boe. 

This book has been adopted for use in the public 
schools of Norwich, Conn.; Colorado Springs, Col., and 
very many of the largest places in New York, includin 
Syracuse, Auburn, Canandaigua, Victor, Phelps, Clif- 
ton Springs, and nearly every village in Ontario county. 
It is the ONLY practical exposition of the GRUBE method 
of teaching numbers. 

BRADFORD. The Thirty Problems of 
Percentage. A drill-book. 19 goon. Flexible 
cloth. 25cts. The new edition of this work contains, 
in addition to the previous matter, 100 Examples, care- 
fully selected to illustrate the Thirty Problems. 


DEGRAFF. The School-Room Guide, 
embodying the instruction given by the author at 
Teachers’ Institutes, and especially intended to assist 
Public-School Teachers in the practical work of the 
school-room. 457 pages. Cloth. $1.50. 


DE GRAFF. The Scheol-Room Song 
Badget. Enlarged Edition. Forty thousand copies 
of this book having been sold, a new edition is now 
ready, containing one-half more than former editions, 
but sold at the same price. It now contains 72 pages, 
107 songs, 5 full-page and many smaller illustrations. 
15 cts. each; $10.00 per hundred, net. 


DE GRAFF. The School-Room Chorus. 
This new and beautiful singing-book contains all the 
music and illustrations of the Peng, Badaet, with abont 
as many more in addition, and is in full cloth. 
35 cts each; $30.00 per- hundred, net. 

HOOSE. Studies in Articulation. By Jas. 
H. Hoose, Ph.D., Principal of the Cortland State Nor- 
mal School. This not only analyzes each sound in the 
language, but gives as illustrations hundreds of words 
commonly mispronounced. Hon. W. D. Henkle, editor 
of the Nationa! Teacher, and of Educational Notes and 
Queries, says: ‘It is needless to say that we are pleased 
with this book, for it presents just what we have for 
years discussed in Teachers’ Institutes, and urged 
should be taught in schools.” £0 cts, 


MOOSE. On the Province of Methods in 
Teaching; with an Introduction by Prof. C. W. 
Bennett, of Syracuse University. This work is the 
fruit of a life of professional study, and is believed 
to fix certain —— of pedagogy as a groundwork 
for future investigation. (Jn press. 


HUNTINGTON. Unconscious Tuition. 
By Rt. Rev. F. D. Huntington, Bishop of Central New 
York; being Vol. I. of the School-Room Classics. 165 cts. 


KENNEDY. The Philosephy of School 
Discipline. This remarkable address is everywhere 
received by educators as the foundation of a truly sci- 
— theory of a subject hitherto treated empirically. 
15 cts. 


LOCKE. Some Thoughts Concerning Ed- 
ucation.~ By John Locke. ing Volume I. of the 
American Library of Education. 2% cts= 

MANN. On the Study of Physioclegy in 
School. By Horace Mann. Being Volume LII. of 
American Li of Education, 25 cts. 


NORTHAM. Civil Government, for Com- 
mon Schools, to which is agpentes the Declaration 
of Independence, the Constitution of the United States, 
and the Constitution of the State of New Vork, as re- 
cently amended, Cloth, handsomely bound. Fifth and 
revised edition. 75 cts. 

In the Legislature of 1878. L12 mane were ordered 
for the use of Members of the Assembly. 


REGENT®S’ Questions, 1866 to 1878. These are 
the questions given from the first by the Regents of the 
pe tyme | of the State of New York, to determiue 
what pupils in Academies and Union Schools are suffi- 
ciently advanced in Arithmetic, Geography, Grammar, 
&c , to pursue the higher branches. The questions are 
therefore practical, and an admirable drill in an 

hool. Complete. Cloth. $1.00. The same, wit 


KLEIN & KIMBALL, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 
Western Subscription Agency 
OF — 

National Journal of Education, 
Primary Teacher, 
and “Good Times,” 


— FOR — 
ILLINOIS, IOWA, 
MICHIGAN, MINNESOTA, 
WISCONSIN, NEBRASKA, 
KANSAS. 
Address 


KLEIN & KIMBALL, 


Corner of LA SALLE @& 
{ thlock, } RANDOLPH STS., 


191 CHICAGO, ILL. 


Keys to the Arithmetic, Grammar, and Geography, in 
one volume. Cloth. $2.00. Each subject separately, 
25 cts. each. Keys to Arithmetic and Geography, 
cts. each. Key to Grammar, with Questions, $1.00. 
Arithmetic Questions, éach on separate slip of card- 
board, with Key, $1.00. 

These Questions are now used in preparation for the 
tri-yearly examinations in almost every Academy and 
Union School in the State of New York. They are also 
in extensive use in city and country schools throughout 
the country, while the Complete with Keys is looked 
upon as the best book for the teacher’s own study. 


SCHOOL BULLETIN. The School Bul- 
letin and New York State Educational Jour- 


nal, The Jargest and cheapest monthly School Jour- 
nal in the United States. $1.00 a year. Specimen 
copies, 10 cts. 


onnd Volumes of the School Balletin. 
Volumes I., II., LIII., and IV., each handsomely bound 
in brown cloth, with gilt stamp on side and back. 
Each $2.00. 

Illus. Catalogue of the Bulletin Publications, some 
fifty in number, with a list of more than 400 Books for 
Teachers, by mail, post paid for two 3-cent stamps. 


DAVIS, BARDEEN & CO., Publishers 


SYR4OUSB, NEW YORK. 
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Agents Wanted. 


This book needs no Dr. Paruen. 
AGENTS WANTED D 
MARCE'S A To 
NEW BOOK, 


In this new volume the popular author of Niont 
SCENES IN THE BIBLE portrays with vivid and — 
force and eloquence the events of Sacred Truth, 
adds fresh testimony to the beauty, pathos, and sublimity 
of the Stories of the Bible. Agents will find this Book 
with its sparkling thoughts, glowing style, beautiful 
Engravings, and rich bindings, the best in the market. 
Terma I 1. Circulars free. Address J. C. 
MicCURDY & CO.,Philadeiphia, Pa. 178 


Vv § wanting good A ; nts should 
ABVERTISE 


CTIVE FP MPLOYMENT 


oop VERYWHERE! 


CENTS 
elli oods, jovelties, Patents, [ancy [ngravings 
§ ie N ictures, 


taple Uames, Yotions, 
hromos, jjach Books, Magazines, 

Papers, Medicines, Opecialties, ray’ Toys, Sta- 
tionery, New Inventions, and 1 OOO different arti- 
cles being advertised in the AGENTS’ HERALD. Answer 
no other advertisement, invest no money in Agents 
Goods, until you have sent for a copy and seen the 


MANY HARD TIMES OFFERS 


of over 100 responsible advertisers in the HERALD in 
want of Agents. Scores of rare offers to beginners and 


others out of EWibe AYASF place hi on 


employment. 
communication with all firms everywhere who want 


es, | Agents, boning permanent address for insertion 
n 


in the only A Directory published in the world. 
GENT WANTED. Cireulars, terms, etc., and a 
beautiful 10x 14 Engraving, sample card, and par- 
ticulars of Agents’ Directory, and one copy only of the 
AGENTS’ HERALD, price 10 cents, all for a green stam 

(Reine fice}, AGENTS’ PUB. CO., 717 Sansom 8t., 
Philadelp enn 183 z 


The largest amount of Life Insurance at 
the smallest outlay. 


THE PROVIDENT 


Savings Life Assurance Society. 


Office, Western Union Bldg., NewYork. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS........... President. 
E. .. Secretary. 


YEARLY RENEWABLE POLICIES. 

The yearly-renewable policy is a contract at once 
simple, safe, and inexpensive. The protection of life 
insurance is furnished for the whole of life or as lon 
as needed, at actual current cost, each year by itself. 
Large accumulations in the hands of the company are 
thus rendered unnecessary, and the policy-holder never 
has at risk more than the actual cost of one year’s in- 
surance. 

In this way the dangers and the defects of the old 
system are avoided, and the protection of life insurance 
is offered upon a plan as simple, fair, and just as is a 
contract of fire insurance. 

Send for Circulars, giving rates and full explanations. 

Goop AGENTS WANTED. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 22 WATER STREET. 
202 tf 8s. P. WARDWELL, Manager. 


THE CLIMAX 
Blackboard Eraser. 


This new device for blackboard rnbbers meets a want 
long felt in the school-room, It has given 
THE HIGHEST SATISFACTION 


in every test, and has received from promiuent educa- 
tors most emphat testimonials of superiority. 


Send 15 cents for sample, and be convinced of the 
excellence of the “‘ Climax,” by the unanswerable evi- 


dence of your own senses. 
Address 


Vv. G. CURTIS, Sole Manu/'r, 


1971 CORRY, PENN. 


WARREN J. APPLETON, 
Sign and House ‘Painter, 


7 Avon Street, 
Cor. Washington,  ([195-i] BOSTON. 


WILLIAM J. WILSON, 


(Successor to O. J. Rand,) 


Cloth 4 Pamphlet Binder, 


NO. 79 MILK STREET, 


Cor. Federal St. BOSTON. 
BINDERS! | 


Subscribers to the JoURNAL OF EpvUCATION who 
wish to preserve their papers can now be furnished 
with Binders for One Dollar, post-paid,—a redue- 
tion of 50 cents from our former pease 

A T. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
Jan. 1, 1879. gh , 16 Hawley St., Boston, 
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Parker's Exercises in 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Publishers. 


D, APPLETON & CO., 
549 and 551 Broadway, . . New York. 
Appleton’s Readers. Published last summer. 

Adopted in several Staves, and thousands of towns. 
By teachers, for teachers. Complete in five books. 
— 
Beautifully illustrated. Save a speller. Carefully 


graded- Present a plain, sensible system. Aid the 
teacher. Interest the pupil. Develop thought and 
expression. Contain excellent selection of pieces. 
Good paper. Durable binding. Cheap. Set for ex- 
amination sent prepaid for $1.30. 
w. HAZEN, 

Genl. Agt. for New England, 
6 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A.S. BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National “Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 
The National Teachers’ Library. 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 
Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 


$1.50 per annum. Sample free for Teachers. A liberal 
commission to Clubs and Agents. 


(@ Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 113 William St., NEW YORK. 
General Agent for New England, 

H. M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


F.. Our leading books can now be obtained in the 
* Hoyt Patent Indestructible Binding,’’—warranted. 


J. H. BUTLER & 00., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Popular Text- Books. 
LATIN & ENGLISH SERIES. 


By PROF. WM. BINGHAM. 


*s New English Grammar. 
Bingham’s New Latin Grammar. 
Bingham’s New Latin Reader. 
_ Bingham’s Cexsar’s Commentaries. 
ingham’s Latin Prose Composition. 


SMITH’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
New Ed., with Analysis, Intr. Price, 36c.,Ex., 20c. 


@. E. WHITTEMORE, N. Z. Ageni, 
R. I. 


Intr. 
Wentworth’s Geometry (Plane and Solid), $1. 
en & Greenough’s New Latin 
Hudson’s Selections from Addison & Goldsmith, .24 


Hudson’s Shakespeare’s Coriolanus, . . -24 
Sprague’s Milton’s Lycidas, 
Irving’s Sketches, =. 24 
Harvard Examination Papers for 1877, - 13 
Six Weeks’ Preparation for Reading Cesar, 28 


(An enlarged edition, designed to prepare pupils 
for reading at si 


ht.) 
Wheeler’s Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, .75 
National Music Teacher, No.2, . 

An Introduction to the Study of the Rhythmic and 


Metric of the Classical Languages, 2.50 
First Steps in Latin Prosody, . . 
Bryce’s Complete Virgil (in 8 vols.), 60 
Goodwin’s Anabasis, with Voeabualry, 1.20 


Chaneer’s Parliament of Foules, ‘ 
The Teacher’s Improved Class-Book, 


For Catalogue, Price-list, etc., address the Publishers, 
GINN & HEATR, 
BOSTON, NEW YORY, CHICAGO. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 
Harper's Introductory Geography. 
Price for Introduction, - » 45 cts. 
Price for Exchange, . « 30 cts. 
Harper's School Geography. 
NEW-ENGLAND EDITION. 
Price for Introduction, . . . 94 cts. 
Price for Exchange, . . . . . 6Octs. 


For copies for examination, and supplies for intro- 


duction, address A. C. STOCKIN, 
Agent for New England, 
104 zz 41 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass. 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., 
BOSTON. 
Ev ITISH POET have The Family Library of 


e 
BR ISH POETRY from Chaucer to the Present 
Lime (1350-1878). Edited by 

J.T. Fre_ps and E. P. WHIPPLE. 1 vol, 8vo. 
1028 pages, with fine Heliotype Portraits of Chaucer, 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, Goldsmith, Burns, 
eordsworth, Scott, Byron, Tennyson, and Mrs. Brown- 
ing. $6.50. Beyond comparison the fullest and best sin- 
gie-volume collection of British Poetry ever published. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
r of price by the publishers. "ef 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
624, 626, and 628 Marke "Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Labbertons Historical Series. 
Brooks’ Classics. 
Coppee’s English Literature. 
te’s Astronomy. 
Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth's Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem'’s New Latin-English 
Hay’s Every-Day Reasoning. 
*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 zz 


OLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 

Anderson’s Histories and Hist’! Readers; 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 
Meetel’s French Course; 
Reed and Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 

lish and Higher Lessons in English; 
Eutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene; 
Menderseon’s Test-W ords in Eng. Orthog., &c. 


J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt., T. T. BAILEY, ue 
46 Madison St., Chicago. 23 Franklin 
COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


NEW SCHOOL HISTORIES. 


GOODRICH’S NEW CHILD'S HIST Y: 

Introduction, 8c. ; Exchange, 30c. 

BERARD’S NEW 8S. HISTORY: 
Introduction, Exchange, 60c. 

These popular books have been thoroughly revised, 
rewritten, and brought dewn to July, 1878. They are 
furnished with new plates, engravings, and. “all 
the modern improvements,’’ and are 

THE LaTEst OUT. 
en copies furn at Exchange Prices. 
A he Publishers, or their nearest y t. 
BOSTON : E. C. MoCLinTock, 39 Brattle St. 
NEW YORK : Wa. H. WuiTNey, 142 Grand St. 
CHICAGO : F. 8. BELDEN, 25 Washington St. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


Pabs. of 36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 
Greenleafs Mathematical Series. 
Gilbert's Introductory Speller. 
Gilbert’s Graded Test-Speller. 

Com 
For information, address the Publishers. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 
Robinson’s Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Gov'm't. 
White's Progressive Art Studies 
Swinton’s Outlines of History; 
Swinton'’s Word Book Series; 
Dana's Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship; 
Swinton’s Geographies ; 
Webster's Dictionaries; 
Gray’s Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 
32 Cernhill, Boston. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 
CINCINNATI, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


The Inductive Series of Arithmetic. — B 
Wm. J. Milne, A.M., Principal State Normal School, 
Geneseo, New York. This series embraces a practical 
course in Arithmetic, in two books. They are on the 
inductive pot. and unite oral and written Aritlimetic 
ina sr cal method of instruction. 

Ridpath’s Histories of the United States 
embraces the following points of superiority: Accuracy 
and brilliancy of the narrative; Clearness and elegance 
of style; Unity of narrative; Objective presentation; 
Illustrations of special excellence; Superior mechan- 
ical execution, and low price. 

Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. —A 
complete course in seven books. The Tablet form, pre- 
senting a solid surface, their size and compactness, 
their prea character, their novel construction, 
careful gradation of exercises, abundance of material, 
and low priee, place them in advance of all other draw- 
ing books. 

«*« Specimen pages and terms mailed to any address. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


OF TEXT- BOOKS: 

uxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology 

Huxley & Martin’s Elem. Bisle Ys 
R a I im Elem. Chem 
Sones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, 1.25 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, 1.25 
Stewart’s Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.50 
Elem. usin Astronomy, 1.75 


Catalogue sent free . 
_ 154; 22 Bond Street, ew York. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING 
19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 

re, story, and ars. 
‘ 


Invite attention to the following Educational Works 
published by them : 


Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 

Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 

Leed’s History of the United States, 
Derry’s History of the United States. 
Wickersham’s Educational Works. 
Long’s Primary Grammar. 

Schmitz’s German Grammar. 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 


Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 174 


3000 Engravings; 1840 Pages Quarto. 


Four Colored Plates. 
A Whole Library in Itself. 
Invaluable in any Family, 
And in any School. 
r Schools,—recommended by State Supts. of 35 
different States, and by 50 College Presidents. 
bout 32,000 have been placed in Public Schools 
by law or by School Officers. 
ontains 3000 Illustrations, nearly three times as 
many as any other Dictionary. 
T's best FAMILY help in training children to be- 
come intelligent men and women. 
=" of Webster's is 20 times as great as that of any 
other series of Dictionaries. 


Pubtished by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 


A History of English Literature. 
In a series of Biographical Sketches. By W. F. 
Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth........ $1.75. 


History of England. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth ..$3.50. 


Outlines of General History. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth .......$1.50. 


The Great Events of History, 

From the Beginn.... »f the Christian Era till the 
Present Time. By W.~* Collier, LL.D. 12mo, 
cloth ........ $1.25. 


The Royal School Series of Readers. 
Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles: 
Send for Catalogues. 158 tf 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


Publishers of $5 and 87 Park Pl., New York. 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Paysen, D. &.8.’s Tracing and Short Course. 
Bartholomew’s Drawing Series. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Greene’s Graded Grammar Blanks. 
Patterson’s Complete Composition Books. 

Catalogues, etc., furnished. Correspondence solicited. 

General New-England Agent, 
1552z A. 8S. MANSON, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
PUBLISH NEW York. 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. 

(3 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.), $ .75 
The Advanced Science Series (14 vols.), 1.50 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Contin. to’T7. 4.50 
Goodwin’s Cyclo. of B aphy,(newed.) 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, 1.25 
Gombert’s French Classics. Per vol., -50 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Asthetics,and 
Nystrom’s Mechanics and Steam Engin ng. 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 

Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, ete, 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 


(Suecessors to SUCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG, & CO.) 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Guyot’s Geographies, 
*Guyot's ‘Wail Maps, 
Sheldon’s Readers, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley's Physics, 
enney’s Zoologies, 
and many valuable High-school Text-books. 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address — 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 


New-England Agent, 
180 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


SHELDON & CO., 
NEW YORK, 


Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 
Olney’s Arithmetics, 
(A full Common School course in two books.) 

Olney’s Algebras and Higher 
Patterson’s Spellers. 
Colten’s New Geo phies. 

ossing’s tline of U. S. History 
Hocker’s New Physiology. 
Avery’s Eleme {Na tural Philese 

nts of Natura 

Hills Elem. of Rhetoric and on. 
Palmer’s Elements of Bookkeeping. 


Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced. 


8. BEEDE, Keokuk, Is. 0. LEAGH,N.Y., Agts. 


Joh & 
DeVeres French | Series 188 


For terms address Ww. 4. FAUNCE 


GINN & HEATH'S NEW BOOKS. 730 Broadway, New 00. 


The Franklin Series of Readers. 
By George 8. Hillard and L. J. Campbell. 
The Analytical Beaders. 
By Richard Edwards and J. Russell Webb. 
MacVicar’s Arithmetics. 
By Malcolm MeVicar. 
Campbell’s Concise History of the U. S. 
By L. J. Campbell. 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of Unit. Sta 
By Charles A. Goodrich and W. H, Seavey, 
Bartle School Records. 


y artley. 
The Song-Sheaf. 
By E. C. Phelps and L. F. Lewis. 


peller. 
By Mortimer A. Warren. 
Ellswerth System of Penmanshipand Book. 
keeping. By H. W. Elisworth. 
For toll lis rticulars, address the Publishers; 
or WM. WARE & CO., 47 Franklin 8t., BOSTON. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


£aton’s Series of Arithmetics. 
Bradbury's Elementary Algebra. 
Bradbury's Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Bradbury's Trigonometry and Surveying. 
Bradbury's University a? 
Cushing’s Manual Parliament’ actice. 
Krauss’s German Grammar & First-Book. 
Orcutt’s Teacher's Manual. 

Meservey’s Bookkeeping. 

Philbrick’s Union 

Taylor's Method of Classical Study. 
Worcester’s Elements of History. 


Catalogue and Price-lists sent on 
application. rrespondence solicited. 181 tf 


L. PRANG & CO., 


Art anp EpvucaTionaL PUBLISHERS, 
286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools by Pror, WALTER SMITH, 
meral supe r of Drawing in the Boston Public 
hoels, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


The Amerienu Drawing Models for the use 
of r= schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
and science. ‘ 


Drawing Materials. 


Prang’s Nataral History Series. For schools 
and families. Animals and — represented in their 
netural colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 
lessons. 

Prang’s American Ohromos. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT ! 


THALHEIMER’S HISTORIFS. 

In compliance with a demand for rate Histories 
of the arly Eastern Monarchies, of Greece and of 
Rome, VAN ANTWERP, BracGa & Co. an- 
nounce an edition of Thalheimer’s Manual of Anctent 


History in three Parts, viz.: Introduc. and 
1. Thalheimer’s History of Sample Copy Pr. 
Early Eastern Meonarchies, .65 


2. Thatheimer’s History ef Greece, -65 
3. Thalheimer’s History of Reme, 
The First embraces the Pre-classical Period and that 
of Persian Ascendency. 
The Second, Greece and the Macedonian Empires. 
The Third, Rome as Kingdom, Republic, and Empire. 
Each part sufficiently full and comprehensive for the 
Academic and University Course. Liberally illus- 
trated with accurate Maps. Large 8vo, full cloth. 


n Elementary cology es ex r 
Interior States. By E. b, ANDREWS, LL.D., of the 
Ohio Geological Corps, and late Professor of Geology 
in Marietta College. 12mo, cloth, redy 7 432 illus. 

Sample Copy and introduction price, ° 


MASSACHUSETTS EDITION ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES. 


By Supt. A. P. MARBLE, Worcester. Intr. Each. 
Eclectic Geography, Neo. 1, $ .45 $ .33 
Eclectic Geog., No. 2, Mass. Ed., .90 45 

For Higher Schools. 
Eclectic Geog., No. 3, Mass. Ed., 1.05 .78 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI and. NEW YORK. 
M.W. TewkssurRy, N.E. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts. New York. 


Plattner’s Manual BlowpipeAnalysis, $5.00 
Weisbach’s Manual Theo. Mechanics, 10.00 
Pynchen’s Chemical Physics, .. 3.00 
Prescott’s Organic Analysis eee 1.75 
Douglass & Prescott’s Quali. Analysis, 3.50 
Eliot & Storer’s Qualitative Analysis, 1.50 
McCullech’s Mechau’! Theory of Heat, 3.50 


Full list of Publications sent on application. 154 22 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Franklin Written Arithmetic. 
Seaver & Walton. 

The Franklin Elementary Arithmetic. 
Seaver & Walton. 

The Metric System of Weights and Meas- 


Wercester’s New elling - Book 
Beautifully illustrated. 
Wercester’s New Pronounc. Spelling-Book. 
Correspondence solicited. 151 zz 


JOHN WILEY & SONS 


15 ASTOR 
ROTHERHAM’S NEW TEST T. 
Being translation of 
The new, revised edition of this valuable work, w 
has been so earnestly looked for, is now complete and 
ready for delivery. It contains readings from 
elles, Tischendorf, Sinai, MS. ete. It is printed on fine 
paper, with extra for MS. notes. & 


showing style of 
PRICES : n neat 


BVO, BL - 
t 8v0, 512 pp., $5.00; Full Mor., gilt edges, 
Ero, Sif pp., 97.50. on reoeigt of price, 


4 
: 
‘ 
“i 
| 
| rint and paper, on application. 


